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4600 
Years Ago 


is as far back as history traces the use of wheat 
for food 

And in all this time nothing has been found 
that so fully and satisfactorily supplies the 


physical wants of man 

And in all this time no other article of food 
has so perfectly developed in exact proportion 
the lite-giving elements of Wheat as the soda 
cracker 

And in all this time no soda cracker has 
ever been made so carefully, so accurately, so 
uniformly good as 


111M 
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The Young Man in the World 


a By Senator Albert J. Beveridge 


ing their best doa good piece 


of work deserve equal credit, 


whether the work be little or big 
lhe architect who builds a house has The Young Man 


wrought for humanity as truly as the 
statesman who buildsa government 





(ne man can make bricks wel! and 
another lead armies to victory; yet 
each has fulfilled his destiny if his 
achievement was what he was fitted 
for and if he has done his best 

From one point of view, all oecu- 
pations that help one’s fellowmen 
are important. Who shall say that 
the hod-carrier has not done as much 
for humanity as oratoror poet? The 
ook is as necessary as the philoso- 
pher. Compare the blacksmith and 
the sculptor. The point is that all 
iseful labor is equally noble. Each 
of the workers of the world is re- 
quired in the human cosmos 

It may not be tl 
himself sees that he is essential It 


may not be that he understands the 


it the worker 











outcome of his striving For that 
matter, we are all toiling as blindly 
s the coral insect, and yet our labor 
life and perishing of that polyp 

We are all pou g out our energies day by day without understanding what effect ou 
spent lives will 


ick, no doubt, and wearv: and diseour 


is as much a part of asymmetrical structure as is the 





in the general result of human effort And some of us get heart 


ement whispers, ‘* What's the us¢ and mat 





nother wily phrase of Satan 



























Very well: let every man, hov ever humble or inconspicuous his place among met i! 
derstand that his work does count and will become a part of a harmonious whok 
things work together for good No matter that we do not know what we are here for 
We may not understand how our lives are to be woven into the great design of the world 
any more than a single thre ad of some wor derful and be: it ful rug u lerstal ne 
No matter, I say lhe Master-Weaver understands what 
e doing, and that is enough. He has uses for ever oun 
importar other. Vaur © 
of * i 
who qu et ved hur ne 
oO wrlle a book iW quarryi y stone is W at he « nado best assertin the equ Vi le ol 
all things done well and the equal dignit of all sincere and honest work of hand and 
brain, I shall not be misunderstood when I say that the present dav has developed three 
careers of usefulness which, though not more it ortant re more continuously prominent 
han anv others 
These are statesmansl Ip, Jou ism and the pi ly 
The Pulpit deals with fait It has to do with religi Religion makes mora ‘ 
vital Moral ide ake ll lal life sweet a atist) nati I 
pure. ** Righteousness exalteth a nation.” he \ ing man and the Pulpit ar herelore 
preeminent in conspicuity. 
The Ameri 1 people at heart are a religiou people They are practical and H 
less, too. If you will listen to the chance conversations of the ordinary American you 


find that the laymen of the Nation have some very decided views upon the Pulpit, the man 


who fills it and the work he ought to do. In the breast of the millions t! not « 

a great need, but a great yearning, for certain things of the soul which it is for the Pulpit 

to supply This paper Is an attempt to talk as one of these millions to the young man 
ho is about to mount to this sacred station 





I have just come from church,” said a friend one day, ‘‘and | am tired and disap 





pointed. I went to hear a sermon and | 
Was mere ly entertained The preac her was : 


tellectual treat, but I did not go to church to } 


istened toa 









t 


rist and Him cru 





journalist of ripe years, highly 
on The Yo , Man in the World 


message 1 want the minister 


The man who said this was a 


Editor Note rhis is one of a ser 


and the Pulpit eesant contact. with every 
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subject in which they were more deeply interested than 
in ali other subjects put together 

I would rather be sure that when a man dies he will 
live again with his conscious identity than to have all the 
wealth of the United States, or to occupy any position of 
honor or power the world could possibly give,” said a man 
whose name is known to the railroad world as one of the 
ablest transportation men in the United States 

When Lam by myself I think about a lot of strange 
things. Is the soul and what is the soul, 


immortal any- 


how?" It is a politician who is talking now, and a ward- 
politician at that, a man 10m few would suspect of 
thinking upon these subjects at all. 


So you see, young man, you who are being measured 


for the Cloth, all manner and conditions of men are think 
the great problems of which you are the ex 


ny abou 


yy for 





he answer to those problems 


That is the 


pounder, and 


which it is your business to give them. con- 
lition of the mind of the millions 

conditron of the mind of the young 
minister A few years certain 
for investigation and a probability of 


young preacher whom hk 


But what is the 


ago a man, with good 


opportunities 
incere an asked 


wers, every 


met during a vacation these questions 
First Do 


on, God a definite intelligence— not a 


immer 
ither; Goda per- 


‘ongeries of law $ 


vou believe in God, the I 


through the universe: but Goda person 
made? Don't argue; don't 


floating like a fog 
whose image you were 

is your mind in a condition where you can 
Not a answered 

ach man wanted to explain that the Deity might be a 
might not that the ‘latest 


explain; but 


answer ‘yes’ or ‘no’? man **yes.”” 


definite ntelligence or 


thought’ was much confused upon the matter, and so 
forth and so o1 
he second question was Do you believe that Christ 


vas the son of the living God, sent by Him to save the 
vorld? I am not asking whether 
ispired in the that the great 
inspired —nobody has any difficulty 
you believe that Christ (;od's 


vinely appointed and definite mission, 


you believe that He was 
moral teachers are 
that. But do 
very Son with a di 
dying on the cros 
" Again not a 
e answer with an unequivocal, earnest ‘yes But 

offered, and in at least half the 
instances the sum of most of the an was that Christ 
that the world 


moral teacher 


sense 
about 
Was 
from the dead 


ina raised ves or no 





wain explanations were 
wers 
was the most perfect 


man has seen and 


lumaniIty 8 greatest 


that 


intelli 


Phen came the third question Do you believe 


when you die, vou will live again a i conscious 


rence, knowing who you are and who other people are 


Again, not one answer was unconditionally affirmative 





Of course they did not know Of course that could 
not be k itivel On the whole, the Vv were inclined 
to think so, but there were very stubborn objection 
And so forth and so or 

The men to whom these questions were put were part 


One of them had alread 
and the New 


England Stat for his « oquence and piety I ery one ol 


high-grade mini ters 


on a distinguished reputation in New York 
vith fashionable congrega 


thern had had unusual success« 


mn But every one of them had noted an absence of rea 
nfluence upon tk of their hearers, and thought that 
thi me condition is spreading throughout the moderr 
pulpit Yet not one of them uspected that the profour 





the decay of faith’’ was, not 








1¢ world of men and women, but in themselve 

How could such Priests of lee warm the souls of men 
How could such Apo t of Interrogation con riawo 

These were not examples, however hey were excep 
tio Mi preacner eheve tnat tf wtually Kr 
he truths the prea By and large, the Twentiett 
or ir Chr im ministr ound and re The 

wr fire t t t n consecrated bre 

And tha iz f he Christi rie W 
Westerner we of America and Europe would o all 
piece her You see, we Occidentals have not won 
i fata » ? Olall back on as ha ‘ ns ol the 
ha They « ‘ hout « ! B ha 
ould hapy t rt tianut 1 not unit pur 
ind ¢ i 

From t vVpoint of the la her ‘ 1 eve 
far more f i ! poir e sure of vour fait! 
Preparer r the Puly 

Faith ( other word for power. We see it in the 
mall thir of te the fluence on his fe V-Cit 
of a r ho a rt ‘ ethir positively and hearti 
true and unwise W ee itin the great thu f hi 


witness the inferior mentalitv but the 
Peter the 


traordinary war the 


burning ardor of a 
Europe into the most « 

der Napoleot 
achievement all mer aid wa 


Phat 


Hermit, moving all 
world has seen. Cons 
the Alps an 
ible! Impossible! Humph! 
only in the dictionary of superstition 

But your faith, young man, you who are about to go 
into the Pulpit, does not deal with little things. It is not 
interested even in the large affairs of statesmanship a 
such. Yet it embraces all matters. It involves concern 


crossing 


IMposs word is found 
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more important than all history. Limitless eternity is its 
field Everlasting life is its subject The Ancient of Day Ss 
is its awful familiar. It has to do with the righteous con- 
duct of individual men and women here on earth and of 
their eternal felicity in the world to come. The Ineffable 
One whose crucifixion has made the cross a symbol of all 
good and the emblem of our highest hope is its divine and 
inspiring Author. 

How noble the attitude of that intellect which is up- 
lifted by a belief so glorious! No wonder that he who 
possesses this faith works miracles in human character 
more astounding than the dazzling wonders which science 
wrings from reluctant matter. No, not he who possesses 
this faith, but him whom this faith possesses! ‘The faith 
is the reality you are but the instrument through which 
that faith works out the winning of the world. Look to 
your faith, then, you who seek to save the souls of men! 

For now as ever mankind awaits the magic voice of him 
whose faith in God the Father, in Christ His Son and in the 
life eternal is strong as knowledge itself. Think of Ignatius 
Loyola, think of John Wesley, think of the inspired young 
man who this very year has lifted all Wales to spiritual 
heights as elevated as those to which Savonarola led 
beautiful and dissolute Florence! ‘For He taught them 
as one having authority, and the common people 
heard Him gladly.’’ That has been true of each of those 
princes of faith who, during two thousand years, have 
followed the directions of their thorn-crowned Lord. 

** And the Lord said, If ye had faith as a grain of mustard 
seed, ye might say unto this sycamine tree, Be thou plucked 
up by the root, and be thou planted in the sea; and it 
should obey you “ 

If you have not an undoubting belief, you may carve 
out your sentences as curiously as you will— deliver them 
with the voice of music — and yet be nothing but an enter- 
tainer. Speaking as one of the ‘men of the street,” 
of the millions, | think that the best thing for you to attend 
to is this question of faith. 
who know certain fundamental definitions by 
heart and | have less respect for the preacher who cannot 
repeat the eleventh chapter of Hebrews offhand. 

t the place for your 





as one 


I have no respect fora lawye r 
does not 
Cot 
fou ha » your blood the brain is 
reasonings and argumentations. 

You say that you are a soldier of Heaven, battling with 
the world - meaning that you represent righteousness as 
That is your attitude 
Very well; the secret of your strength has 


opposed to evil your conception 
f 


or your mission 
never been so well stated as in the words of the Apostle 

This is the victory that overcometh the id, even our 

Four of the most extraordinary doers of God's work in 
the world were Loyola, Luther, Wesley Savonarola. 
Each of this company of practical and militant Christianity 
I But in the art of preaching, 


and 


ias life instruction for you 


as such, Savonarola has more than anv of the others. 
He perfectly illustrates the miraculous power of conviction 
In mere oratory 

to enter 


I would advise every young man who intends 
the Pulpit to read carefully the best life of this wonderful 
preacher And supplement your 


reading George Eliot 





reformer and statesman 


m and his methods by 





udy of h 
historical novel, Romola 


Dominican was a Lombard. of harsh accent 


and strange face, come to live in the most cultured citv i 
t vorid Florence was then in the full flowering of liter 
atu and art, and her over-ripe perfection was distilling 
he poison of greed and cruelty and all loathsomeness 


capital of learning, genius ar 


Medici, sitting 


Over th 





ruled The 
-on his spler 


Magrniticent 


¥ ith ea Do r 
did throne and wielding his sceptre with the accurate sk 
of a perfect craft and the strong decision of a fearles 
hear 

But ou know the story It was not an it ting f | 
for a preacher who burned to utter the Word and at the 
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same time hoped to enjoy the smiles and the favors of the 
great. It was not a very encouraging prospect for any 
one who wanted to restore the reign of righteousness, even 
though he were willing to pay the price of martyrdom 

But Savonarola accomplished all this and even more; 
for he crowned the renaissance of letters and art with 
the renaissance of Christian morals and religion whose 
pure and beautiful influence reaches even unto our day. 
And he did it by faith more than by all other things put 
together- a faith so that, to our less passionate 
natures, it seems to the 4 
fanaticism 

But it did the work; and that is the thing, after all 
His sermons do not seem to be more remarkable when you 
read them than those of many another pulpiteer, although 
they are full of thought. We are told, however, that hi 
voice had in it a terrible earnestness, and his manner was 
so impassioned that he seemed to forget himself 

But all agree that the magic with which he wrought hi 
wonders from the pulpit was the feeling that everybody 
had that Fra Girolamo believed what he 
said, meant what he said. The immediate effect was aston- 
ishing the after-effect still thrills the world. Burla- 
maqui tells us that ‘‘the people got up in the middle of 
the night to get place s for the sermon. They ‘ame to the 
door of the cathedral Waiting outside until it should be 
opened, making no account of the inconvenience, neither 
of the cold nor the wind nor the standing in winter with 
their feet on the marble.” 

l emphasize the point that this effect was not exclusively 
oratorical, nor merely Chiefly it was what the 
world has always seen and always will see when it beholds 
a strong man in deadly earnest for a righteous cause. We 
know that this is so because ‘‘The Magnificent’’ induced 
the most bewitching and cultivated orator in all Italy to 
preach sermons in Florence so as to divert attention from 
Savonarola; and this master of the Pulpit whom Lorenzo 
won to his purpose was better liked and more greatly 
admired by the people of Florence than any other orator. 
His name was Fra Mariano, and it was admitted that he 
was a far better speaker than Savonarola. Yet he failed 
utterly, failed painfully, unaccountably failed. He had 
better elocution, a richer more magnetism 
attractive qualities every way than Savonarola, and as 
much learning —bit he did not have so much jaith 

I am dwelling upon this, because 1 am quite sure that 
the people are more interested in acquiring faith than they 
are in all your oratoricals; too, | am quite 
sure that it is the only certain method of your effective- 
si ! : 

Faith is 


sweet ness 


rapt 
have been 


f 


very insanity or 


hat he said — kne 


nagnetic. 


voice, more 


and because, 


James Whitcomb Riley, whes« 


nobility of 


infectious 
of character and soul equals his 
genius, gave me the best recipe for faith in God, Christ and 
Immortality 1 have ever heard 
Just 
question it; 
find vourself 
faith will be absolute, 
And why not, you of 


dispute, and whose knowledge, after all, as Sa 


believe,’ said he; ‘‘don’t argue about it; don’t 
Next day 
and finally your 
certain and established 


simply Say, ‘I believe.’ you will 


believing a little less feebly, 


the schools who split hairs and 


aia 
Onarolia so 


well said, comes to nothing why not? For, if you eannot 
prove God and Christ and Immortality, it is very sure you 
cannot them; and it is safe -yes, and splendid 

to believe in these three marvelous realities r concep- 


tions, if you like that word better 

The doctrine of nobles oblige was one of the most 
beautiful of human conventions. It was based upon the 
propositions that a man being noble and the son of a 


good 





nobleman could not do a mean Vas not 
But if a man 


is the child not of a nobleman, 


‘ts it into his ¢ sness that he 


not of an earthly ruler, not 


of a great statesman, warrior, scientist or financier, but 0 





form 





wecloUu 





th ng (fod Who presides over the universe, how large, 
how generous, how exalted and how fine attitude 





toward life, and all his conduct, needs must be 


Savonarola was not alone in the vast crowds he drew by 





the si method he followed. He was not original in 
that method, either. Do we not read that ‘* Philip went 
e city of Samaria and ( unto 
the people .. . . ¢ } unto those things 

vhich Philip spake 
Of course they gave heed just as the did to Savo- 


expression of the old st at the 
He would ne 
»y Philip or by the Dominican monk. 

Paul got the attention even of the blasé At 


1 to anybody or anything 


narola! Recall the 


beginning of 


ournai 


this paper er have been bored 
henians 
not lister ery long 


to them of Jesus and the resur- 





l¢ pre ached 





rection 


And you will remember the Master's experience 


at Capernaum And straightway many were gathered 
together, inser bh that the no room to ther 
, > a, ha hout th 0 and He preached t} ord 


unto them.” 

That reads a good deal like the description of Savona- 
rola's congregations, or of Wesley's, or of the young reviv- 
alist in Wales. No difficulty about ther, 

Of course, everybody understands that preaching and 
faith and all that is not everything that the young minister 


congregations! 
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do for his fellow-men Faith without works is them are m ne after all, and he r " ‘ 
dead."’ Everybody who has read the Bible un ands ordinarily we all have such a hard ‘ 1 } 
that. But this paper is on The Young Man and the like to a Zoo r 
Pulpit--an attempt to give him an idea of how the are all so tired that we would et T 
people to whom he is going to preach look at this matter, — thi Come unto Me, a that la as t 
( how they regard him and, above all else, what the peopl iden, and | 
j to whom his life-work is devoted real need and rea The rel n which you preact \ 
want above everything else in this world glorious hopefulne f it The pe 
Don't preach woe, punishment and all mournfulness t f they do well her a 
| the people all the time W he yu find vo al i ) ; t | i ! i 
und denounce it mercilessly do ir denour yr hou at ha ! mar 
‘ crisply, cuttingly, not dully and innoxc Spe ‘ ‘ rome pre d ‘ 
kill Do not forget that the Master told tt people of H he lemand hap] ‘ 
day that they were a generation of Viper If the oO not ge 1 t i i I} 
But that was not the burden of His appeal. He knew blame them if they say Let us eat 
: that there were other things in the world and human for to-morrow we dis For sure enoug! 
nature besides sin Mostly He spoke of things lovel morrow so far as their world coes ' , " ; 
and of good report ' Remember that His coming Wa If vou do not believe that re igion meat nal 
announced as a bringing of “‘good tidings of great joy juit the pulpit and raise potatoe Loe ‘ | ; ‘ H ! 
The Sermon on the Mount is the perfection of thought it lea But unfaithful wor ind spe ‘ 
ling and expression. Make it your example. You will  spair feed nothing at all. Put beau hope i | it preact 
recall that it begins: ‘* Blessed are the poor in spirit." It preaching, therefore Make vour listener hrill w aching riod erta ‘ ‘ id 
full of ‘‘ blessed"’ and blessings, of consolations and er gladness that they are Christians. Evet ‘ n of the H rea i } 
ouragements and promises of certainties. It radiat« world have wisdom enough to 1 e thin profane a Bu 
ense and kindness and praver ittractive as possible Sunda ur 
The One understood that most glorious truth of all Note, for example, that most successful books are hope 1 mu 1 rey 
truths —that there is some good in each of us, and that if ful books that tell of the beautiful things of 
that good only could be recognized and encouraged it character Especially is th true of 
would overcome the bad in us. You will remember the widely read of all boo of transient mod itu \ 
saving, ‘a little leaven leaveneth the whole lump rhe hero always wit virtue always triu 
So don't be an orator of melancholy here is enough remarkable exceptions no doubt 1 I ‘ ‘ 
sadness in the world without your adding to it by visage which se } 
mduct or sermon Besides, it is not what you are st of i } " ! \ i 
rected to do rhe people vould be very glad if you coul Da 1 Graha ‘ t i the ‘ 
say with Isaiah that Delu Phe ¢ " M hirt t ‘ 
The Lord hath anointed Me to preach rf ‘ ermil } | ‘ n Pa 
into the meek; He hath sent Me led, too I Mars H 
; to the captives, and the opening of the prison to the i » wide the \ ‘ 
that are bound; to proclaim the ceptable of the Lord H rat ft » 
to nr ; ad ; , hi, lo gi eu}; t »>them } Aly? ‘ 1 ! 
; jor ashes, the oil o / efullof tt I ‘ | } \j } 
tise jor the spirit of heavine igh. Not C} | Mou 
That is the kind of talk that will cheer the people, and i tl i ‘ | 
it is the kind of talk that will do the people good rhere ist ! } ! i i i 
is nothing ** blue about that And it is wh the Book i i | j ‘ 
bids you tell the people. They want it, too, and need it ‘ ‘ } 
} the / *‘ beauty for ashes, the oil of joy for mourning } } 
the garment of praise for the spirit of heavines Ah, ve i i | 
ndeed, that is worth while! Your pews will never be 
empty if such be the fruit of and the ripeness of n I \f 
your spirit The people want to hear about something all, teaching is the only oratory. Luke sa f the Ma 
er than the y know or have known that H At the people In report { ! ! 
How beautiful upon the mountains are the feet of him the Mount, Matthew sa H pened H i 1 ' 
it bringeth good tidings! Nobody likes a scold. Of 1 ht then Time and again I have heard hard-he 
| ourse, When it is necessary to scold, go ahead and scold business men and sturd farmer i 
But don't make scolding a practice Your congre instructive rmor I I 
ll not stand being abused the vVwi l not stand it alway omet ! { ! 
actually 1 it. But they will then stand it Un- And let vour discourse be full of tsonablens " 
sciously they will know that t! ripes you lav upon Peter t« ito “be rea alwa : . 


The Barefoot Trail 

















° . ° 
By Edwin L. Sabin “~~ 

Out of the dear front gate , . iff} 

Int t nat lew and ta 9 

Trave ed the dust peacefu t r 

Arche by maple nmem't M t 

Crossed the pastur witt ) 

Entered tl 1 vt ' i 

Rambled yitered and pla d 

Turned to moth and home 

Street and pasture and hill and i 

Such was tl course of the Bareft ra 

Pausit ind ve ne for tl ind it 

Now fora un of or old " 


Back >t t ul } ' 

Never a un for tl tra too t 
Never a nook that knew 

Twistir and turnis fro 

It } K ithe reals yf } ia j 
Pa nee ‘ é yt 

Pa 0 vt d att 1 

Pro t ” fa it 

To id t nother and hon 1 


A Many a secret and many a tale 
5A » Ou who followed the Barefoot T " 
; Wonders witnessed and marvels } ard 
Kinship of squirrel and hare and bird 








’ of thy 
‘ <3 Si ay, & The shortest route to the swimming-ho 
7 z 
’ rN The finny spoil of the swayir ole 
ye a 
‘ PE Care-free triumphs and joys ind then, 





















(Best the **mother and mye again 














The Life Tenants 


By William Hamilton Osborne 


How Peter Cured His Moneymaniacs 


“I'm Going to Die,”” He Answ 


ELPHINSTONE, 


nd mopped his brow 

















And it's all because I'm 








with one foot in the grave! 
poor Willoughby’s of 


They won't sit around and wait for him 
They'll werry him to death. They're vam- 
pires, man, I tell you.’’ He rose and waddled 
with portentous dignity about the room 
He stopped his pacing in front of Westervelt. 

“Counselor,” heexclaimed, “it’s upto you. 
This will has got to be something more than 
an ordinary will. It’s got to be something 
that'll change two people from vampires 
back into a man and a woman. It’s got to 
be something that'll put real human hearts 
into’em. It’s got to be more than legal, this 
will; it’s got to be a psychological bequest 
And it’s up to you.” 

Westervelt wrinkled up his brow. He 
understood the situation. But it was one 
that bothered him. 

“You might,” he suggested, “give Wil- 
loughby, your brother, a life estate. That 
would insure him a comfortable subsistence 
a princely subsistence; and the remainder to your 


ered 


ne phew 
It's the same thing,”’ retorted Elphinstone. ‘They'd 
till be waiting — waiting — waiting. Don’t yousee? It'd 
be purgatory for Willoughby. It'd beruinationto them.” 
“You might give it out and out to your nephew, then,” 
went on Westervelt, “and charge him with the maintenance 
and support of your brother.” 


Again Elphinstone snorted. ‘‘ Poor Willoughby!’’ he 
answered It was enough Westervelt saw instantly that 
that was out of the question The lawyer rose, pushed 


Elphinstone into a chair and shook t nger at him 
at it there,”” he commanded, “and /'// do the walking 
and the thinking!” 

For five minutes he paced steadily up and down his office 
Then, without change of countenance, he sat down at his 
desk and wrote rapidly with his pencil upon his yellow pad, 
first on one leaf and then on another. Then he passed both 
over. The millionaire read half a dozen lines and then 
looked up 

“Well, but 

Westervelt hook his head “Read them both,” he 
commanded 

rhe millionaire obeyed. And when he had finished he 
rose to his feet and waved his hat in the air 


‘Eureka!”’ he exclaimed gleefully “Eureka! We 
have foundit!"" Helaughed. ‘And with poor Willoughby 
one foot in the grave at é , 





Westervelt shrugged his s} ‘How long has your 
brother Willot hby,’ he asked, had one foot in the 


erTave 








‘Ever since I can remember,’”’ returned the millionaire 





He's not so likels to die, pe rhaps,’’ returned the lawyer, 
you ar But t/ «not sure of that.” 
ves of Peter Asatwinkled. He waved the two sheets 


hi ' he laughed agair 





an hour later Peter Asa Elphinstone was clambering 











into the tonneau of a big, gaslight-green machine that stood 
in front of Westervelt’s office building. He grunted as he 
I'll die some day,” he exclaimed, “getting in and out of 


this thing 
We've been waiting for you, Uncle Asa,”’ said a smartly 
clad young woman on the driving seat in front, ‘‘for—oh, 


] ' 
so jong a time 


l'o— die?” queried Uncle Asa 
She gave a little scream. “Oh, no!’ she answered, a 
flush mantling her countenance. ‘‘] mean, now, while 
you ve peen 1 ae 


At her side sat young P. Asa, Jr. He turned and nodded 
¢ No law trouble, I hope, Uncle Elphinstone! 
“d In his voice there was an insistent interroga- 


asked for information 








of it,”’ replied his uncle curtly. “I've just been 

lg and made my will That," he added to 
himself, ‘*w ve them lots unk of from now or 

machine was whizzing on at the top of its bent; the mil- 

lionaire leaned over and touched the fair chauffeur upon 


the arm 


‘Not so fast, my dear,”’ he said; ‘‘remember that I'm on 
the back seat this time If weshouldstrikeastone fence, ora 
telegraph pole, you'd die first, not I And I don’t want you 
and young Peter, here, to die — not ce Tre made my “ie 


At these words the hearts of young Asa and his young 
wife leaped, and the machine leaped in unison with them 


‘ 













On and on they sped to the 
rang in the ears of the two people on the front 
rang also in the ears of the 


i ] } 


Peter Asa Ee: lphinston 
had bargained for. He 


interview with Westervelt 


stout man, had Peter 
blooded, and a high liv 
here was nothing more, 
knelt at the bier and wept 


“They ought to have 





Elphinstone, ‘and left you, Brother 


gone - you ought to have stayed. It would have been ri; 


It’s all wrong now 


Fete! 


That —and a young man 
and ¢ xpectation on his face; 


sombre garments that were well fitting 


“We'll hove to change 


wailed to her. young husband behind the handk 


ostentatious mourning 


do —now,” 


We can get a new one,” 


chief 
True grief is ever thus 

light a } 

lasting. And there 

Asa and of his young 


air, but behind 








emotti m 
“I'm just hungry,” she 
look at it, dear.”’ 


ut they were not kept 





Westervelt himself broached the 


‘About the will 


the first thought of young 


another 
‘Did—did he leave 


they asked Disinterested 

clung to each other until Westervelt had answered 
‘He —-did not,” replied the lawyer 

they almost shrie} 


They gasped ~ 2e 





com 
jthing to , 
Westervelt, 
breas pocket 


1 think,” he sugges 
El phi 


better be present when i 





him 


Uncle Willoughby came 


will When he had con 
was the silence of joy 


broken by young Mrs. P 


‘The idea, he exclaimed 


teeth, for Uncle Asa 



































niseration for Uncle W 





stone not a benefici 

















She stamped her foot She eved Uncle Willoughb ‘ 
a glance of malevolence 
And Uncle Asa she went on, “that Uncle W 
uughby was in poor health, too. The 
But Uncle W Ougnbdy seer iq e i ? i ‘ 
by the content f the | hey had beer H 
ne ivint ( er tt ! l Hi 
rain at £ 
Young P’. Asa was a dipk l i 
a condi n,! neor i a 1 if it \ 
Young Asa ode U i 
rhe a? houlde 
Unel ne ventured here i 
filial ar ‘i no th made } itt 
} in i’ ’ ed f] 4 t } n ‘ . 
rid of tha rug W ! 
You ou ¢ iti t ( ' 
And in another ir int yur Mr \ 
that her husband was on th | ! hove 
the old man telling in | { t t 
since Uncle Peter Asa had gor nad left tt 
he, Uncle Willoughby, 1 t the vacant rt 
lawyer interrupted thet 
Mr. Willoughby Elphir ‘ ) 
ld gentleman ou understand, do vou, th } 
(sa d in and | I » ce it} 
yu r You ‘ ind 1 
nas cut vu off entire 
| understand,” replicd 
o youd acal } 
queried Westervel 
Phe old man shook | ud Wha 
Brother Pete did } ! el 
rizht. Pete vw lwavs righ brother 
Pete 
Westervel rned to the young coup 
I think vou la h me he cor 
mented, “that ista ell not to prove 
ur vill here in wn I ha though { 
over Your uncle Asa had some real estate 
} Tranquilit » te in New Yor! l 
t has occurred to me that it is wise to pre 
the willupthere. It will not attract atter 
tion there That cour certain] ill 
avoid notoricty down her to ‘ he 




















together We think it Ist the con 
tents of thi ill should not be published 
here in town,” they uid 
Phe id “muttered young Mrs. Elphir 
me under her breath 
And so it came about at last that the 
peopleof Monrve did not know the content 
of this wonderful will of the late Peter Asa 
Ie iphit tone There were many hot/ / 
th knew oung M Kiphinstone sa 
to it that there ere ! h ho were qul 
DO e the knew 
the pe eof West Fr 
ld say everything to nd yt 
one cent to old Willougt And wt d 
ou think ? i? nave ta t i he old “ul I 
he ne h ther And he car 
hat old mar out with then here 
hey go, ju he lid old Pete ist 
s though jie were worth at ! And the 
old fellow hast pot ( »h nal 
(00d Well, I should say they ood! 
It’s more than I would di 
There were hard-headed business men 
vho made up their minds that some da 
vhen they had t they would n e it 
their bu iness to find out ust W the | 
did but they forgot to doit: and tt 
ney 1 it. All sorts of re rife Phe so 
rivals of the EIpt instones declared that it w ill a cor 


that 


iit 





ths 


the 


they might subs 


and al 





der But the fact 
contents of the will 


And the Elphinstones went on 


their old uncle 
For, by Ge 


to Westervelt, in | 


ore 
vo young vampires 
ometniny’ else 

thing human that the 


a 


than \ 


pile of money 


And it really seemed, at 
for something human 
his sake 


Borough 


Their first 


to the first 





ever\ 
lloughby, and that 
till others insist 





as though 


been left to Uncek 








thing had 
} was the reason he was coddled 
ed that Uncle Willoughby had a lif 
El ” re hlivir h hit 
until the came int their remalr 
ned tl no one reall 
their own Wa coddling 
h he were a child heir child 
ne t ised millionaire had 11d 
lite ( i do believe tha I those 
only had a child or two they'd be 
ampires! They ought to have som: 
\ dd to care about not on! st 


last, as though they 
for Uncle Willouvhby, and just for 
take him to Manhattan 
in the ‘ 


were Caring 


care Was to 
world This 


expert expert’s 














would chuckle to | 





SK any professional 

baseball player 

his opinion of 

umpires and you will 

get an unprintable 
answer. He admits that 
their job is unpleasant and 
difficult, but he has no sym- 
pathy or consideration for 
them. With all the ‘ cuss” 
ord clipped out, this is 
about what he would say 
There are, and have een, 
ome pretty good umpires, 
ike Lynch, Sheridan, ‘ Hank’ 
O'Day and Joe Cantillon, but 
the majority umpire Just the 
way they feel If they are 
n good health and happ 


tney will stand for a little 


talk. You can even call them 
names. But get ‘em when 
hey are grouchy and they 


vill put you out of the game for a sidewise look If um 
pires were the same every day,’’ concludes the professional 
ball player, ‘‘we should have no trouble with them 

ihe most general fault of an umpire is his inclination to 
vive the home team an advantage He does this because 
he is afraid the ‘‘rooters”’ will rise up in their wrath and 
perhaps assault him. The player is aware of this timidity, 
and the umpire knows that he is aware of it. He takes 
refuge, therefore, in the power conferred upon him by the 





league rule and oftentimes cajoles the home crowd by 


quelchir, a visiting player, who, in these days, has little 











chance to retaliate. Starting out with this prepossession, 
it is littl onder that umpire and player have a strong 
antipathy, one for the other They never associate, and 
t the plave a lonely exiling himself from the 
fans int s existence is really mysterious. Occa- 
onally vou hear of one getting married or going into 


busines Sheridan has Just recely ed his degree as an under- 
taker), but how many “fans’’ ever knew an umpire in pri- 
vate life hen he was engaged in working for a big league? 
How many can boast that he or she is related to an umpire? 
Mighty few, I 


How many people live next door to one 
tell you 
Why, these fellows lead a more secluded life than the 


Czar of Russia. They approach and leave a ball ground by 


i circuitous route 


They will go miles out of their way to 
7 


ll team, and I have traveled from St 





with one on the same train without 
And, at that, the players were looking 


for him, because thev reckoned that he had robbed the 








m 
ofagame. Professional courtesy forbade that they should 
roast him off the field, but they wanted just to give him 


aun ugly look. It is professional courtesy also that compels 
an umpire to keep away from everybody, as his most 
nnocent remark may get into print and cause him a deal 
of trouble It is doubtful if an umpire even confides 
diamond secrets to his wife that is, if an umpire enjoys 
such a luxury. He talks to the president of his league, 


who appoints him, and to no one else 
An Instance of Friendly Cooperation 


4 INTENSE is this feeling of player against umpire 
S . 


that rarely will one intervene to protect the other when 


the ‘fans’’ become violent. Far from sheltering an umpire 
from the fury of the mob, a ball plaver sometimes even 
arra tement For instance iT Baltimore, 





Peitz, Umpire Connoly on one oceasior 
had worked the crowd up to a fighting pitch by several 
rank decisior ind a disturbance Was imminent Connoly 
heard the ds ep roar of threats and grew pale, looking this 
wav and that for a loophole of escape John McGraw, 
observing his fright, laid a friendly hand on his shoulder 
and assured hin v, old boy, vou are in bad here and 


nH 


liable to get kicked to death, but just stick to me and I'll 





protect you 
Will vou? gasped the other in hvsteric relief Well 
for Heaven's sake do! It lool lke they want to tear me 
to p “ 
MeGraw ¢ hp {a smile and led off But instead of 
hurrving Connoly away from the crowd he took him into 
the most violent sectior Connolv saw the joke but too 


late. He was already in the storm centre, his face and body 
le 


a target for jolts, jabs and swings that nearly sent him to 
the eartl 
Talk about the strenuous life in finance! Why, it's a 
children’s May party compared to the jot ofa profe ssional 
npire Nearly twoscore have been assaulted t} year 


By Allen Sangree 





“* Be C-a-r-e-f-u-l, Young Man, Be C-a-r-e-f-u-l!"” 


and many seriously injured. Southern “fans” are possibly 
more reckless in their attack than they of the West or 
East, although in Buffalo and Lynn, recently, umpires 
were battered up as badly as anywhere. Buffalo is in the 
Eastern League, and on one occasion this summer Presi- 
dent Powers and five thousand spectators were looking 
on when one of the Bisons stepped to the plate. The 
core Was one to one and the batter had two strikes and 
three balls. The umpire called a third strike, which the 
batter objected to in railing baseball sarcasm. The 
umpire replied and then ordered him out of the game 
Che player made a reach for the umpire’s mask, but before 
he could get hold of it the umpire pulled it off himself and 
made a swing at the player. In another moment he re- 
ceived a blow on the jaw, but leaped to his feet 2 4d chased 
the player toward the bench. Somebody yanked the 
umpire by his breast protector, and in a trice the unfor- 
tunate man was down on the ground, ball players on top 
of him, around him and under him. He was finally extri- 
cated by the police, a sorry sight, indeed 


Neither Peace Nor Concord in New England 


AT LYNN, again this summer, in a game between two 
4 teams of the New England League, the umpire 
removed a visiting player for making an offensive remark 
This angered all his team mates, and they only waited for a 
chance to get back at him. An opportunity came in the 
sixth inning, when the umpire made a close decision against 
the visiting team. He was standing near the home plate, 
and the catcher hauled off and cracked him in the face, 
The home players 
dragged the catcher’s mask from his face, as they said, to 
give the umpire a fair chance if he wanted it But the 
umpire did not seem to be in a covetous mood. He washed 
the blood off his face and expressed a desire to put the 
catcher out of the game, but the visitors had no other 
catcher, so the umpire didn't even have that satisfaction. 
These are two very mild instances, but they show that 
even in the 
rhe wonder is that men volunteer for the position 


tretching him prone on the ground 


rejined East’’ an umpire is liable to injury 


Every umpire can tell you of thniling escapes. One 
of the best tories that I heard was told by Eddie 
Mahoney, who lives in Montgomery, Alabama t 


and at one 
time worked for the Southern League 





We were playing 


in Birmingham,” he told me, ‘‘and knowing the calibre of 





the ‘fans’ there I wanted to give them all the best of it 
Chere were several thousand miners in the bleachers, and 
perhaps a few of them had their guns with them 
vhow, and taking my cue decided that it would 


lsawa 


couple 





be bad business to give the visiting team any favors 
When the game began I heard the first row call out in uni- 
Sor \ Be Cc-a-T-e f 

I careful, you can bet vour life, and I thought that 


I should get away without a scratch, but in the ninth in- 





-u-]l, young man, be c-a-r-e-f-u-] 





ning, the score being a tie, | made a decision that was per 


feetly just but did not suit, and in a few minutes the whole 


amphitheatre was a seething mass of inf ated ‘rooters.’ 





I was smashed three or four times, but managed to get on 
my feet, and was moving toward the gate and just under 
the grandstand, when one ‘rooter’ became so enraged that 
1e picked up a bicycle I saw it hovering above me and 
cnew that if | ever got that on the nut I might be down and 
out for good, so when he let go I made a running catch, 
jJumpe don the machine, and the way ] sprinted across that 
field would have given Walthour cards and spades. | 
never stopped riding until I got to the hotel, then I left 
the wheel, ran ip to my room and locked the door 


} 
| 








Why Nobody Loves the Umpire 


A big league umpire 
in these days seldom has 


He is the Official Target for Ridicule, Abuse and Actual Assault such narrow escapes, 


although Tim Hurst was 
chased in St. Louis from 
the bleachers to the club- 
house bya negro who carried 
a knife according to Tim, 
“as long as an umbrella 
The major leagues have now 
given an umpire tremendous 
authority. In Washingtor 
this vear a pitcher for the 
New York Americans was 
sent to the bench mere 1\ 
for making a “‘snoot”’ at the 
umpire. In olden days a 
player was fined, but he was 
allowed to ‘kid’? an umpire 
unmercifully Now, as we 
say, it depends on how the 
umpire feels. He 1as power 
tosuspend a man and fine him 
ten dollars for every day’s suspension. This not only 
weakens the ball team, but touches the player in a most 
ensitive point, namely, finance. You seldom hear of a 
player in a big league hitting an umpire, because the boys 
dread to lose the money It is, however, impossible te 
check entirely a ball player’s wrath. Until very recently 
professional ball players used to annoy an umpire by 
throwing his clothes into the street. The umpire at that 
time had a dressing-room near-by the players’. Sometimes 
they would nail his shoes to the floor. This was done te 
Silk” O’ Laughlin last year in Detroit. But the irrepress- 
ible Silk’ collected his clothes, unfastened his shoes, and 
re plied merrily ‘All right, boys, I'll be back to-morro\ 
just the same This year all the umpires have dressing- 
rooms removed from the neighborhood of the players 
In baseball both the player and the umpire must have 
an immense amount of self-control. Put yourself in a 
player's position when he has made first base by three feet 
and is called out. There are only two things to do: grit 
and bear it, or protest. The player who protests generally 
uses violent language. In fact, if spectators couid hear 
what the ball players say to an umpire during the game 
they would be shocked beyond measure. An umpire, of 
course, stands a certain amount of this, otherwise there 
would be no players left in the game. One of the funniest 
incidents of self-control that I ever heard of is the one that 
Clark Griffith tells of Howard Earl. Griffith was pitching 
for Stockton, which club led the California League with a 
percentage of .SO00, such a lead that the other teams were 
jokes. Earl was playing with the same team. The race 


was becoming uninteresting on account of Stockton’s long 


PR. Grub Eas 


lead, and the umpires were handing everything to the 
other clubs in order to get the average down. Ear! is of a 
religious turn of mind and never swears. The game was a 
tie in the ninth inning and he slammed a fair hit bet weer 
short and third, scoring the winning run, but the umpire 
called it afoul. Earl, who did not know that the umpir¢ 
had been tipped off, was speechless. He walked toward the 
grandstand in a perfect daze, and when within a few feet 
recovered his speech. His face was livid. He took off his 
cap. *‘‘Gentlemen,” he said, ‘the umpire called it a foul! 
and then in a louder voice, as though to assure himself, he 
‘he umpire called it a joul!” Beyond that he 
had no language to express his feelings, and the ‘‘fans 
knowing his principles, appreciated the situation and 
broke out in a tremendous roar. 





repeated 


Dodging Hot Shot and Warding Rib-Roasters 


N EARLIER days the players took more liberty with 
the umpire. Old Baltimore men will remember the 
incident when *' Little’? Hunt was umpiring a fifteen-inning 
game with Boston. One man got home with the winning 
run, as everybody thought, but Hunt called him out, and 
the big fellow was so enraged that he grabbed at the 





diminutive umpire and shook him as a cat would a mous« 
Call me ‘safe’!"’ he velled ; ‘‘call me ‘safe,’ or I'll 
But he never wreaked his vengeance on the umpire, for 
the team piled in and got him away. Hunt was ten minutes 
getting his breath, but his nerve returned with it and he 
refused to call the runner ‘‘ safe,”’ giving the game to Boston. 
When a ball player advances from a minor league or 
a college into ‘‘fast company”’ he is always severely 
kidded”’ by big leaguers. Every aspirant to diamond 
honors must go through this wretched ordeal. Every 
known ruse is employed to rattle him. They tell him he 
has a yellow streak; that he is a quitter; and any mistake 


that he has ever made in public or private is cast up to him. 
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A new umpire is served with the same treatment. The his neck to lister Why aid Hurst, ‘ mayonnaise 


spectator does not hear it, for the player makes these re dressing After that,’ says Dahlen, not without prid 
marks as he walks past the umpire, or uses his hands for a we were always good friends 


















































megaphone and shouts over to him from the bench Who Joe Cantillon was the most popular uw e that « 
t put you in a big league ?”’ Stop shutting youreyes when — held an indicator. He is a stocky Irishman with a fund of 
they come in!” furn your back and you'll do better!"’ good humor and an eagle eye, and would always giveas goo¢ 
f From that they descend to personalities: they tell him he as wassent. In did not v for the ball playe 
! ought to be out on the farn or put to work with the chaff him; he often made the runt ing himself (ine ot! 
white wings! most amusing jests was perpetrated in Chicay Cook | 
There are only two ways for an umpire to get back ata believe, was at the bat and Lang in centre field. It wa . 
| player when a team starts this “‘ roasting Oneisto pun- dark,muggyday. Onecould hardly seea ball after it tt 
ish a man when he becomes too insulting The other isto second base Cooley slammed a long drive it entre 
make a jest of him \ ball player appreciates humor of — was lost in the fog, but Cantillon with his « eve saw th 
the rough sort more than any person on eart The umpire the ball was caught He chased ; ind the base } 
} who can turn an insult into a jest is always popular. Men Cooley just thesame, velling at hin Don't cut the e 
who excelled in this were Tim Hurst and Joe Cantillon now ; be sure and touch that base Coolev ar he 
he former went on the principle that most baseball man- tors thought it was a home run. and the latter we ! 
agers order their men to kic] hether decisions are right at the top of their lur It meant the winnir n for 
or wrong Suppose we are fined and put out of the Cooley eam, and he ran like a thef As he appr he¢ 
game?" says the player, according to Tim Hurst It the home plate Cant n roared Slide, now d 
doesn't make any difference ivs the manager Yougo and Cooley d about fifteen fee or to arise and fine 
| in and kick even if you're a// thrown out; that'll make the he team all going off the field h Lang holding the t 
f public believe you're being robbed Hurst savs that So deeply to he a ball player take the Tense 
most clubs want ‘‘home umpires,’ and the official that of an umpire that he ean hard er forgive |} ‘ ve Nat | 
¢ does not favor the home club gets it bad. His motto wa fter he is out of the game I ime Cantil ery fond <sooe 
| An even break for all Being a pretty goed pugilist hir of telling a story of Comiske rejoinder to him in C} 
| self, Hurst never feared a ball player, and he rather 1 me time after thet »} i on the fi I} ed t} 
i a punching match. Ball players are generally accomplished Old Roman is on the gate when Car on approach men protest ( 
| scrappers, but none of them ever had the nerve to tackle th a couple of friend Is it all right for my friend at \ 
i F Hurst. His humor, however, was more potent than hi go it asked Cantillo1 rhe Chicago captain glared for a ay vom nr 1 th } 
H reputation as a fig! On one occasion, Jake Beckley full minute nd Cantill be to think tl he v ence, ordered this one } } 
of Cincinn claimed that a ball along the first base line going te e turned dow? Fina ( ke ‘ ‘ mi ! hase ha " { " ‘ 
} wasfoul. Herushed up to Hurst in a belligerent attitud: that could be heard clear to the grat nd ited th } her lacke ew | enuntile) 
| the gatekeeper \ It! ! he t " ( f t il 
I | the Vor ke pr chy r ‘ Ne \ Cap pre 
{ Oneumy vho hada keen s« f} ‘ ‘ | far 
} itior he p fen f hetl ht rh 
Baltimore he lked iy from the plate where } } h« a ‘ ( eal ! 
| rounded by eighteen crazed plave all « ( ‘ enal the t t pur 
\ box, Sang i ! t r Voice l ! ‘ t } olf f 
nobody loves me Chis made ichat 1 ©} ! plave ire concerm is hk 
and ‘‘fans"’ that the game c nued wit! hitch table But { ’ mpi ur fraid 
The old Ba wore champions, Keeler, J I ! hey | I 
on, Kell i MeGrav ilwa Phe , inh aes 
as they took advantage of |} ligt ! ‘ ilwa ‘ hat Sher wind “Har ra) 530) 
atlemptedt ho niy i} t ‘ ‘ t ma r ! } } oi 
ome | er as Mm jalifie | ‘ ne that ‘ iy} 
amazed if somett f the sort d pp \‘\ he hire bas ere PCESSAT 
Keeler told me tt anecdote j the ra re r qaoubtie made for the be ( I I greater power ¢ 
connection with tha famous clul 1 Tie } lt ol such aut! ester na tn hewcde 
Watch’ Burnham, who was a subject f mue} i n hurts the game, for he does not ha he intelligence 
by reason of having presented himself with a atch reason ! thay iuses the bitter 
Cincinna Ball 3 é ere ‘ t ending | I ! 
take advantage his foolishne ‘ ifte } } Me ‘ } ; iat } ; 
i KM T \\ i n B irnt ‘ \ | 1 
Call Me ‘ Safe’ or ''ll 5 < < S-6 he gave himself this te onial he « , } " ‘ P +} - 
hold the ticker is, and of course the ‘ I ‘ | or the f 
herce ‘kidding Along about the xth inning her le i | Kea ¢ i bir ne turned to me 
and let me add here that all umpires hate a rush Come rank decision on Joe Kell wl ked hard, backe ped the y k off hist 1 saic | hey 
here and look at the line,’’ he shouted you can set ip by the rest of the tear that Burnha pulled out | MeGuire n get ‘ ! her he yrur 
where the ball struck; there's a mark in the ground itch and threatened to call the game hk ean f except i I ha right, | 
Oh, rats!” said Hurst my feet are tired: bring got himself and, raising his hand, dashed the atel Thing 
the line back here and I']l look at it aowr mashing it I a hundred 7 ( vr ne l eal nari ! ed er, ha 
At another time Mike Donlin, then with St. Louis, made our breath Kelley scared himself. but he tried 1 hir ' ‘A, Mr Lyncl 
a similar claim, rushing at Hurst in the centre of the dia bluff it out, savir Well, why don't id met I th } \ « let half a doze 
mond, but being verv careful to stop a few feet away Put me out of the game rine e one hunare i ‘ ‘ 1 nd n pitcher 
Hey! vou fresh umpire he said that ball was fou Do something, anything, but don't rking | elf t 
by four feet No! vou fresh ball player retorte tand there like a ninny What the eatl I don't see ‘er 
Hurst it was only two feet foul.”’ entence Burnham sat down on the ‘ T 
Ball players and umpires are always twitting one another home plateand beganto laugh fit to kil . } 
about the likelihood of their goi to a minor league | nin f 1) he fina er med >, Ws Met re 
Brooklyn, Barney McCormick and ‘‘Cupid"’ Childs, of Why should I do anything Phat Tered neh,‘ Tl 
Chicago, together velled at Hurst You're a robber! as the grour keeper vatel os lL 
lhe whole grandstand and bleachers took up the shout It more theult to find able ur I ur ! | 
and you could hear the echo at Coney Island Hurst pires thar player hough the ‘ 
waited untileverything was quiet, and then heshouted back latter are scarce enougt Phe be eque 
Well, I'll be in the National League next season wher arbiters are mer e plaved pro ! r ! 
you two are in the ‘Tin-Can’ League, where you belong fessional t anc hat it mear I fur 
As neithe r plaver was doing good work this rejoinder made Man pt yphers tell tnat tort ! j ! ! 
an awful hit with the “fans” and the ball players subsided — tude the most excellent trait that } | 
in dismay human being can hay If this be 1 f 
Another time Hurst gyave the bieachers a great laug! hail plavers and mi es cet rve great Met 
by turning a joke on Joe Quinn, who was playing credit In addition ortitude the 
with the Cincinnati Club, and, as a side issue, conducting possess impregnable nerve, for, outside 
an undertaking establishment in St. Louis Standing of areal battle, men are nc ubjected 
. at the bat, he turned on Hurst fiercely, as Tim called a osuch trials as ¢onstantly arise on the 
strike, and shouted Blankety, blank blank, that wa ball field. Every da a new fight, a 
) six inches outside the plate! Yes?"’ said Tim, grin new issue with new poir to settle 
ning Well, I guess you wouldnt cali that six inche { There must not be a second he 
you were selling a coffin tion by the umpire, and he hould 
Bill Dahlen, who used to be called ‘‘ Bad Bill" beeause exhibit nosignsof weakening. In Ju 
he would lie down and roll on the plate when the umpire — this season I was with the Highlander 
made a rocky decision, turned to Hurst one day and told — inChicago when Comiskey’s men tossed 
him that he ought to have his head opened and his brains out a bal t had been almost cut to ‘ 
examined. ‘ Well, little boy,”’ said Hurst if your head ribbons witha knife ora file. This was ’ O'D 


was looked into do you know what they'd find Dahlen done in order to prevent Chesbro from 
waited ; the catcher spat in his mitt, and the pitcher craned — pitching hisfamous ‘spit bal t alse 
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Fromtime to timeanattempt 
is made to get up a combina 





tion among the banks to keep 
the call rate at two per cent 
no matter how sla 

mand may be. But money 
the root of all other combi 
nations, seems to be rat] 


uncontrollable itself The 








1 the Street's vreat 









banks simply must keep the 
money at work even if th 


price does not suit them 








Last vear the trust 


nies pi 


*% you 
14 
compa 


~~ 





$35,500,000 in in 
terest to depositors and in 
dividends to their tock 


holders They couldn't do 





Generauy speaking, if mone 
plentiful ocks will be high 


ind in demand, bonds readily, 


alable, and there will be abundant opportunity 
for the practice of high finanes So money is 
vhat the Street always want wants avidly, 


insatiably -and it will frequently pay more 
to get it than it is worth at the time being 
Phe big life-insurance companies, as we have 


een, do something by way of satisfying the 


Street's monev-hunger rhe banks and trust companie 
do more The national banks regularly pay two per cent 
nterest on deposit rhe trust companies commonly pay 
three per cent except, perhaps, to life-insurance com- 


panies and some other depositors to whom interest is no 
object. Sometimes they are bidding three anda half and 


even four percent. for certain deposits that give promise 





of being permanent. The bulk of this money, especially 
that of the trust companies, is used in the Street, much of 
it in making call loans on stock For months this last 
vinter and spring and summer loan rates ranged from one 





ind half and two per cent. for call to three and three 


ind a half per cent. for long time. Probably the average 


is not much over two and a half per cent Yet the trust 
companit vould take your mone on deposit if vou 
re © fortunate as to have it in packages of suitable 

"t and pay vou three per cent 


The Passing of the Emersonian Capitalist 


ithropy either, and any one 





_—— is not exactly 


vhothinks it bad business must be respectfully referred 





o the record of dividends paid by the trust companic 








Cer lrust, eighty per cent. a vear; United State 
lrust, fifty per cent Farmers’ Loan and Trust, fort 
per cent Mercantile Trust, thirty per cent Mortor 
rrust, twenty per cent.; and so on. They may pay more 
than the money is worth for a while, but there ilway 
i good time coming when the ean use it to ad ntage 
and they do not wish, for a mere temporary dullne to 
nro if ear he machiner I is constantly carr 
t he irpl fund if the cou r 10 : 

Not many vears ago Ne England 
of the country that had any surplus funds 





nian capitalist from Boston was the typical 
ind lender All that is changed Ir 











less than ten year 
total bank deposits of all sorts in the United States have 
increased from eb ons to ten billions, and the great 
growth, outside of Wall Street, has been in the W 
Consider this little statement of total individual depo it 
in state and private banks, trust companies and national 


banks taken from the last report of the Comptrolier of 


the Currene\ 


In 1892 In 1904 
yew England Stats S1L.O6OL 115,759 $1,659,896, 457 
Other Eastern State O40 006. 30 $.523,.152.171 
Southern States 934 O40, 5388 H3S 600 276 
Middle Western Stats 24.1RS8,027  2,225,451,820 
Farther Western Stats 195,762,232 ST ZO81T SO 
Pacifie States J40.S70.4S8S 562.057.7142 


Less than thirty vear ago two brothers sold the old 
homestead in New Jersey now largely devoted to the 
culture of genuine Rocky Ford melons for the Fifth Ave 

nue market -and went to Central Nebraska. They had 
$5000, and as soon as they could find a new town that some 


Editor's Note This is 
on Wa Street and the 


early number 


of articles by Mr. Payne 


next will appear in an 










By Will Payne 


The Banks and Trust Companies 


other financier had not preémpted they opened a bank 
Ia those days the saloon came in with the construction 
gang, the hotel and weekly newspaper with the red-painted 
pine station, and the bank with che second train. The only 
recognized form of security was a chattel mortgage, usually 
on one bay horse named Pill, one sorrel horse named 
Charley, and a farm wagon. The rate of interest was all 
the way from thirty-six to sixty per cent. a year — or from 
three to five per cent. a month, as it was always stated to 
save the borrower's feelings. When there was a hailstorm 
ora drought and usually there was one or the other every 
third year. -the bankers added thirty-six or sixty per cent 

as the case might be, to the face of all notes and cheerfully 
at down to await next year’s crop. Deposits were scarce, 
but it Was a great stroke of business for the brothers if they 
could borrow money in Jersey at eight or ten per cent. and 
relend it at thirty-six. Any device that would tempt 
Eastern capital to the plains was all to the good. I met 
one ot the brothers in ( hicago two years ago The bank 
then had $250,000 of deposits and he was arr: 
buy EB: 
of merchants, jobbers and manufacturers at four and a 
nalf per cent. interest The other brother visited the old 
homestead this spring, incidentally stopping in New York 





anging to 


stern commercial paper for it that is, the note 





to see if he couldn't pick up some first-rate railroad bonds 
that would pay four and a half per cent 

About the same thing has happened in every trans- 
Missouri village; and all over the Middle West the banker's 
problem has changed It used to be to get hold of enough 
money to supply the local demand. Now it is to find some 
profitable use for the local surplus. Coinecidently with 
this accumulation of money the great centralization popu 
larly known and damned as the trust movement has been 
going on. A dozen years ago there were scores of iron and 
steel mills, mines, coke plants and what not, many of 
which were dependent upon the local bank for working 
capital Now these scores of concerns are owned by the 
United States Steel Corporation, which is not a borrower, 
but carries some sixty millions of cash on deposit and is 
ometimes a lender. The local bank that formerly found 
use for its money in lending to the local iron industry must 
now .ook elsewhere It looks to Wall Street Nearly one- 
third of the total bank de posits of the United States are 
now held in New York. The local bank may deposit its 
surplus in Minneapolis or Chicago. The Minneapolis or 
( hicago banker hands it on to New York, where the use 
of money has become not only a science but an art 


lo suggest how fine they figure it: In a dull money 
market the rate for call loans falls, sav, to one and a half 
per cent Then some enterprising persons with the col- 


lateral borrow money from the banks on call, paying one 
and a half per cent., and immediately deposit the same 
money with the same banks and draw the regular two per 
cent. on it. As soon as the banks are able to get the call 
rate to two per cent. there is no further profit in this whip 
sawing arrangement, so the loans are paid off. Thus theo- 
retic students of finance are sometimes puzzled to see that 
interest rates are advancing while loans are decreasing 


~ 


this with money idle 

Though money is the grea 
staple there is surprisingly 
little of the real article in Wall Street Actual 
money gold and legal tender notes locked up 
inacostly vault — is a mere expense and burden 


and nobody is ever found with any more of it 


i is absolutely necessary The three giants 
. life insurance hold a billion and a quarter of 

other people’s money; but of actual cash they 
have or.iy enough for office expenses. The New York say 
ings banks have twelve hundred millions of deposits, but 
less than ten millions of actual money on hand. The 
money on deposit in the trust companies amounts to eleven 
hundred millions, but only thirty-five millions of it, or 
rather less than three and a half per cent., is in real cash 
The national banks are re quired by law to kee pan actual 
cash reserve equal to twenty-five per cent. of their de 
posits. Leaving the savings banks out of account, the stu 
pendous structure of two thousand millions of deposit 
held by the banks and trust companies rests upon the 
$245,000,000 of gold and legal tenders in the vaults of the 
national banks, plus the $35,000,000 cash of the trust 
companies say a cash reserve of about fourteen per cent 
after excluding duplications arising from the deposits b) 
the trust companies in the banks 


What Annoys the Banks 


[* TIMES of stress the national banks, as holders of the 
realmoney, havethe last word. Their power is exercised 
through the Clearing House Association, which then be- 
comes the Sanhedrin of the Street, a court of last resort 
with instant power of life and death. But in fair weather, 
when nobody cares whether anybody has any real money 
or not, the court is not treated so deferentially. The banks 
must earn the interest that they pay the depositor and 
their own profit out of the use of only three-quarters of 
the deposit, the other quarter lying idle as cash reserve in 
their vaults. The trust companies can employ at interest 
ninety-six or ninety-seven per cent of the whole deposit 
So they outbid the banks, and have grown the faster In 
fact, in five years they have more than doubled in size 
When the | rate falls below two per cent they 
promptly increase their deposits with the banks, filling 
those institutions to the nozzle with money on which they 
must pay two per cent. All this annoys the banks. So 
some time ago they attempted, through the Clearing 
House Association, to require the trust companies to keep 
a larger cash reserve. But the trust companies simply 
withdrew from the association and went on as before 

It is a little like the case of the Standard Oil Company 
which began to get rich through special privileges from the 
railroads, and finally got so rich that it bought the roads 
The trust companies have grown so big and rich that they 
are an important factor in control of the banks 

The trust companies are wholesalers in banking. Most 
of them decline an account against which checks for less 
than $5000 each will be drawn. One of the oldest and 
biggest of them the United States Trust, with some sev- 
enty millions assets -accepts no checking accounts. No 





check on it was e printed. It issues certificates of 
deposit. If you want to draw your money you can send 
the certificate around, and it will give you a check on a 
national bank. The money that it takes in is all in checks, 
drafts and the like. Practically it never sees any real 
money. Yet such is the power of suggestion that its 
solemn office seems drugged and soporifie with hard cash 
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Respecting that reserve rule, the trust companies said few, if any, of them could have met their obliga ttl t at are a t! pie off 
} that their system had always worked satisfactorily, which One broker « hanged the collateral on his call loan sul feature of the hoe t ‘ i \ 
was a sufficient reason for sticking to it. The typical thing  stituting one stock for another— eleven times that da & Robinsor ll please pay uy The S 
about the Wall Street banker is that he is the least academic Presumably there were anxiou thoughts of the ove paintul re itior na 
H of men. He never spends his vital forces trying to forecast ms in more bank parlors than one Phe ‘ | 
the future. It is the price of Union Pacifie this minut of somet} else, to The powers 
1 that he bases hisloan upon. Heacts ona proposition when Street got together with wonderful celerity and eft to advaner n until the Stre 
it hes immediately in front of him Then he acts with stopped the panic and turned the market upward. S$ 
wonderful celerity. He is not a prophet; but he is mar- a matter of fact, after the greatest slump in } t ( e bank do« 
velously quick on his feet. On the other hand, the country market had ever known, there was not a single failu | 
banker, whose business is so intimately predicated upon there should ever come a day when there were grea f | ‘ its 
the next fall’s corn crop or the price of cattle next February, losses from over-certifications Wall Street bank« vou ( \\ 
is always looking ahead. Probably this difference is one probably change the system, although to do so \ 11 $ ‘ ‘ 
reason why the country banker, along with his admiration, quire a change in stock exchange method But the 
is always a little dubious about his big brother in Wall from Missouri t ‘ t er 
Street. He never can think, for example, about the Wall Naturally the bankers are rather tender of the sto¢ } oa | 
Street banker's over-certifications without breaking into exchange because it furnishes them with the great 1 Nt ent., and there 
a cold perspiration outlet for the money that comes to their hand Out , ‘ 
of the two billions, in a round number, of deposits held enty per cent. Bu 
How a Share of Stock is Sold the banks and trust companies, more than half find ibout the average The br 
ployment in loans on stocks and bonds The tru co! the ¢ teral to | in, as I 
— secular préss, observing that stocks of the panies alone have about $700,000,000 loaned in tha ‘ ther, and one rea vi } ott \\ 
4 value of twenty billions were sold on the New York and the demand, or eall, loans of the national banks « Street bank ke to } 
Stock Exchange ina year, and that now and then the trans stock exchange securities amount to nearly $400,000,000. | there are brokers who are not abs t ck of 
actions ina lively railroad stock inasingle day will equal the A considerable part of this is the money that is requir tu r an inferior stock f i ‘ 
entire outstanding capital of the road, is wont to refer to to carry the stocks that the speculative pul has bought atch the banker noddir 
stock exchange sales as mere windy fictions. Thisis not at on margir lo carry a $100 share of stock so bou 
all true. With very few exceptions every sale on the ex according to the standard formula, $10 of the specu ! 
change is a bona-fide transfer of the property. Thestock is money, $10 of his broker's money he bank 
actually delivered to the purchaser within twenty-four mone As a rule, the banks lend about four-fifths of the 


hours and he pays the full stipulated price for it in spot market price of the stock, with a n 





cash. You order your broker to buy one hundred shares bonds, and there is no better security, except, possibly 


| i 
of New York Central at $150 a share,and deposit with him on some such day as May 9, 1901 

a margin of $10 a share rhe broker goes on the exchange In the case of a call, or demand, loan no not: riven i 
and executes the order. The stock is delivered to him the lhe broker hands in his securities in an envelope with } 

next day and he pays down $15,000 for it hen he takes name on it and the transaction is completed by a met 

the stock to a bank and borrows $130 a share, or $13,000, randum. It is extremely simple and offhand. Once t 
on it. Thus, in addition to your $10 a share he has $10 a_—_ so often, when the Street is jogging blissfully along and the I 


share of his own money tied up in the carrying of the stock ‘‘dope’’ writers are confidently predicting further a 
until you get ready to sell it his 310 a share, applied to in stocks, the country begins to find use at home fi 


all the stocks he is carrying for his customers, probably money it has been sending to Wall Street. Perhay 














l rar 

about uses up the broker's own capital. But the broker ness has been booming and everybody borrowing to « 
must get possession of the stock before he can borrow  pand, and there are heavy crops to be moved, as happens 
money on it at the bank, and he cannot get possession until conspicuously in the early fall of 1902, when Colonel G much country bank deposit the 
he pays down the full price for it. So here is agap,anin- Wwasrunning the market. So country bank balances in Wa Its } nys of stocks and | | her th ‘ ern} 
terval between the payment and the borrowing, that must Street run off smartly. Then some morning the Nationa mount to less than $500,000. The First Nationa 
be bridged. The broker’s bank bridges it for him by City and other great banks send out their m« rgre total deposits « about §& 100.000 ereat t} 
advancing him the money without security. If this the Natior Par holds $48,000, 
single transaction constituted his whole day's business, In short, the Nat ul ’ 1 | 
the bank would advance him, without security, $13,000, ‘emeprmmenmenmeenanaees - = fa bank that mmet t} 
or enough, plus your $10 a share and his own $10 a of Isine ! | d cou 
share, to pay for the stock When the stock was deliv- t while the I N " ‘ railroad bar 
ered he would turn it over to the bank, and the loan i} 
vould then be secured Also he would make arrange | he Na ( itt Na Bar ft ! 
ments for the unsecured advance for the next day ! hick her have $570,000,000 of ‘ ‘ 
business of « ite W ‘ ‘ the f 

The broker always pays for the stock by a certified ea e and pre ‘ ‘ ( 
check —a check across which the bank has star iped | ‘ arts i \W t ‘ i ‘ 
‘Certified’ or ‘‘ Accepted,”’ meaning that it guarantee | t ‘ I ‘ hade the 
payment The simplest manner of bridging the gap, ‘ ‘ ithered ar 
therefore, is for the bank to stamp the check “‘Certi- ed t in | ! ind selling t 
fied”’ or ‘‘ Accepted,” though the broker really has no | handful of securitic } he poor cour then af 
money on deposit to meet it. But the national bank i A ‘ } \ ban i 
law prohibits the certifying of checks unless the money | ! rsee al ‘ ‘ 
to meet them is actually on deposit, and it provides | el clerk ‘ dows; pt 
a neat little penitentiary sentence for any officer who ‘ ot h the off 
disregards the prohibition. More than once there have f lyvu rthe rank of 
been convictions, too, for over-certifving So, to a if pre er ( er ¢ ‘ ( The hn 
national bank officer the practice is attended by the | olu 
disagreeable possibility of a sojourn in jail. Neverthe ‘ vir A cor i t aff more ne 
less, it is so handy that it is not entirely abandoned, | and bustle Ihe but very plair furnishe 
and when it is abandoned the bank meets the diffi- mmittee-re ua ipsta he 
culty by simply making the broker at the beginning lj : Mr. Lawsor I d ‘ are etra 
of each day an unsecured loan for such an amount as | bY I he Lic and peace of asj ) 
will cover his requirements } ! o there hundre 1 neve bod 

Obviously, for a brokerage house that does a large I r the 1dir i ! 
business the daily requirements in the way of over- I 7 e pe LViCce-] 


certifications or unsecured loans to the same end will 
be large. It is common enough for a broker to have a 
daily advance of a million dollars, which, whether it 


in the form of over-certifications or of a loan, is entirely 








unsecured and on honor. When the stock market al es the « ni 

active Wall Street banks and trust companies over- Of he ink ba | 

certify brokers’ checks or make unsecured advances for I r 

the same purpose to an amount, probably, of a hundred L | James Sti an, | 

million dollarsaday. This startles the country banker r oo —— . came its guid " 

but Wall Street says the system is sound because ex- Bank of Commerc t ! ‘ 

perience has approved it and there are no loss¢ When Bedtime Comes enanlidintion 1, ten Wnts . I 
Still, it must bring some bad moments — for example Thon F. Ryan ar ‘ 

in the awful forenoon of May 9, 1901, when, in the By Sam S. Stinson brought 1 

smash that the Hill-Harriman fight for control of P P} , none of t Wa { t | 

Northern Pacific brought on, stocks dropped fifteen, a 1 be ‘ ticularly impre , Ar n of th 

twenty, even forty points in two hours. An excellent bel? dMiaiea%e she pester, banking-roo1 here cou ‘ 

judge has said, and it is probably true, that at noon An’ t | tar ibly inside the 

of that day there were few, if any, solvent brokerage An’ everything ‘ Chica I ‘ er I 

houses in the Street meaning that if the brokers I n / — she, neplige Ch} i bat n han a on nall the | 

had been compelled to close out their business on ee en it : lw : : Wa Stre he ind e |} ( 





the basis of the prices that the Lape showed at noon, 
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“With the Help of a Bucket of Coa!-Oil We Managed to Get It to Turn Over 


1x 
HAT night, when they were at supper in a bulgy 
old inn, Sutphen brought up the subject of their 
- all going on together 
Why not?” he asked, persuasively eying Miss Schell 
Miss Schell took a few moments to consider 
‘Just let me tag along, too,"’ added Sutphen. ‘I won't 


hamper you in any way. Let's drift like ships on a 


ited ocean, you know, without plans or anything, sta 


ing at the places we like, and working up to the Lak 
District and into Seotland 

“No!” said Miss Schell 

Easy's face fell at this uncompromising decision 

“Think over it well went on Sutphen 
won't matter very much, I know: but what about 
Alphonse here He is the one person in England who ji 
capable of kee ping Baby , 


Yes, think of Baby 


on the move 
said Eissy 


| guarantes + cried Alphonse Yes Maden 
elle, do not lightly dispense with the services of one you 
will find jt eempossibl to replace 
It would not be proper. It would not be proper at 
all. It would be highly improper! Miss Schell bit 
yece of toast at each of these remarks, and looked stern] 
around the able 
‘Aren't you taking rather a * began Sutpher 


thinking to himself that a lady of thirty-five, even if un 


married. ¢ ted for ficient social ballast in the ship ot 
a entior 

Of course, I'm not young — but It r enough t 
till have a reputatior 

This was politely acceded Ihe tuationobviously called 


for that, and Sutphen hastened to put himself on record 
So has she! udded Miss Schell, pointing at Essy with 

her teaspoon 
Essy looked depressed at this uncontrovertible fact 


And then you are too young too good-looking ' 





It seems invidious not to include Alphonse, too aid 
Sutphen 

Yes, Mr. Bocher. too' 

We are both too handsome 


said Sutphe n 





dismally to the ’ ‘ 

Mademoiselle exaggerate protested that worthy 
foliower energetically Nobody not even the women 
who have honored me with their affection— have ever 


{ alled me Zo and as for Mr Sutphen now l be vy you all 
regard him-——critically, without bias, could any on 
except perhaps his mother 

Stop!" roared Sutphen 


Losing me 


Baby Bullet: The Bubble of Destiny 


By Lloyd Osbourne 


“It is true, all ze same. Only last week the chamber- 
maid at the Hotel Windsor said to me ; 

“The chambermaid’s remarks on my personal appear- 
ance are overruled !”’ 

‘Nobody could criticise us for the way we have already 
been thrown together,”’ continued Miss Schell. ‘It was 
unavoidable, and, if need be, we could always take shelter 
behind Baby Bullet — but that is no reason why we should 
go on, and live and die together!” 

‘No, let’s cut the dying out,” said Sutphen. 

‘‘We need the protection of a married woman!" Miss 
Scheil enunciated this statement with the air of a 
Lawrence refusing to give up the ship. 

Then the thing to do is to get a married 
woman !" 

‘*Where ?” 

Surely, there must be a lot of them in 
a place like England.” 

‘**A lady,”’ added Miss Schell. 

‘‘T reckon there must be a few millions 
of them, too!” 

Essy rippled into smi 


earnestness. He was so masterful, so deter- 


es at the big man’s 


mined, as he waved away every fresh 
objection with his large hand. It was 
immensely flattering to be fought for in this 
He had such an 


air of always getting what he wanted of 


uncompromising fashion. 
not counting the expense nor the trouble 
of being ready tO meet anything once his 
mind was made up. It seemed such a rich 
and splendid attitude toward life: the atti 
tude of a man who had never been beaten, 
to whom success fell as almost a birthright 
Essy had a delicious sense that she was fall- 
ing under his ascendency. It both pleased 
and frightened her. It was a new sensation, 
full of a shy, guilty enjoyment 

I'litell youwhat I'lldo,”’ cried Sutphen in 
the toneof inspiration. ‘‘ I'lltelegraph tothe 
American Consul — in London, you know! 

lhe American Consul ?"’ ejaculated Miss Schell. 

‘ Yes—for a reduced gentlewoman!” 

‘Does he have a stock of them ?”’ asked Essy. 

‘Well, it’s just like this,’ said Sutphen: ‘there're always 
people turning up at the Consulate who have lost their 
money, or their friends, or their minds, or their steamer 
ticket —-or whatever it is. They lean on the Consul and ask 
him what he is going to do about it. 1 know I've never 
called on any of our big foreign Consulates without its 
costing me all the way from five to fifty dollars. There is 
always a number of those distressed Americans, and no 
small number of them are women. The Consul has no 
official means of helping them, and his usual method is to 
pass round the hat I mean when he has investigated 
the story and found it true. I don't doubt but what at 
this moment there are half a dozen choice old ladies 
sitting on the Consulate door-step.’ 

“It's sad, isn't it?’’ remarked Miss Schell. ‘I cannot 
think of anything more terrible than being stranded in a 
foreign country 


“My offer will come like a ray of sunshine,” said 


Sutphen. ‘‘Alphonse, get me a telegraph form!” 
‘IT don't know whether I've agreed to it ve — object d 
Miss Schell. ‘It's —it’s —so sudden and reckless !”’ 


‘You said all you wanted was a chaperon. Well, I'm 

going to get you one 
Sut there are all kinds of old ladies,’"” murmured Miss 

Schell feebly. 

“T'll telegraph for a good one—gentle—iron-clad re- 
spectability guaranteed !"’ 

Miss Schell sat dazed as Sutphen spread out the sheet 
and began to write in the coolest manner imaginabl 


‘*How is this?” he asked. ‘United States Consul 
General, Consulate, Victoria Street London, W Have 
immediate need of married woman, elderly preferred 


respectability essential, to act as chaperon for two young 





ile tour of at most six weeks 
Will pay twenty-five a week and expenses, including 
fare from London to A 


ladies with me on an automo 


first-class 

Sutphen paused, and got out his road map, running a 
large thumb in a very businesslike manner over the heart 
of England 

‘What's the name of this old town, anyway ?"" he asked 

Nobody knew 

Alphonse was sent to the office to find out He came 
back, saying it was Huddersfield 

What's the matter with Wye?” said Sutphen, run- 

ning up his thumb forty miles ‘You see, it is in pretty 


10 


bold-looking type, which means that it is quite a place, and 
this lot of contour lines means picturesqueness — and with 
Baby on our hands we mustn't get too ambitious.”’ As 
he said this he got to work at the telegram again: ‘‘ From 
London to Wye, at which place please telegraph your 
answer, care of post-office. 1 shall be in Wye by four 
o'clock to-morrow afternoon and will meet lady if notified 
of train's arrival. Am telegraphing you ten pounds on 
account. Morrimer Sureuen.”’ 

He passed the telegram around for general approval. 

Miss Schell read it in silence till she came tothe six weeks 

‘That's altogether too long,”’ she demurred 

‘You are to be my guests,” said Sutphen. ‘You and 
Miss Lockhart and Baby Bullet.” 

“It’s too much to accept from an utter stranger.” 

‘I’m glad you said that,”” he remarked 1 want to 
get this utter stranger business out of the road while 
Alphonse is seeing to the telegram.” 

The Frenchman was dismissed with a ten-pound note 
The ease and speed of the whole performance left the two 
ladies dumb withastonishment. They felt themselves being 
borne along in a torrent that admitted of no back-paddling 
As Essy remarked, there was nothing to do but gaspand pray 

Sutphen drew out his pocket-book and produced three 
letters which he passed over to Miss Schell. The first 
in formal and diplomatic language, requested the good 
offices of all the American representatives abroad in 
respect to the bearer, Mr. Mortimer Sutphe n, of New York, 
and bore the impressive signature of the Secretary of 


State. The second was a warm, friendly, offhand letter, 
beginning ‘* Dear old Morty,”’ from a man whose name was 
a household word throughout the land. The third was a 
rece ipted bill for Gee Whiz. 

‘Il guess that settles the utter stranger,’ he said. 


' 


| felt all the time that you were somebody important, 

said Essy 

By Jove, did you, now Sutphen was delighted at 
the naive compliment. Nothing is pleasanter for a prince 
in masquerade than to be recognized at his true worth. A 
pair of beautiful and discerning gray eyes, aided by a fine 
feminine intuition, had established his social position with- 
out the need of documentary evidence. 

‘“*T guess it was your kind of spoiled-child manner,” con- 
tinued Essy, ‘‘and the look that goes with people always 
umping to hand you things!” 

“Oh, dear,”’ exclaimed Sutphen, ‘‘so that’s how you 
knew? I hoped it was what-d’-ye-call-um— distinction, 
you know —and all that! 





He Confidently Staked His Professional Reputation 
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““Charm, anyway,”’ conceded Essy. 
Sutphen gazed at her radiantly. 
‘Isn’t it jolly it’s all settled ?"’ he said, including Miss 
Schell in his beaming smile. ‘‘It’s the unexpected that 
makes life worth living. Here was | fooling along, the 
bluest and lonesomest man in England, when ker-plunk, 
I towed right into the nicest thing that ever | appt ned!” 
“We, too!"’ added Essy. 
“It almost seems like the finger of Providence,” 
ejaculated Miss Schell 





Here was Sutphen’s chance to shine rhere was only 
one way to Miss Schell’s heart, and he straightway took it 
‘‘No, it was Baby Bullet,”’ said Sutphen. I am not a 


superstitious man, Miss Schell, but one cannot get awa) 
from the fact that some inanimate objects seem to take an 
active part in disposing of our destinies. 1 am convinced 
that Baby has charge of ours, and that, for better or worse, 
our fates are going to revolve about it. Now that we are 
all going on together, | propose one rule that every one 
must blindly obey.” 

He stopped in order to heighten the effect of what was 
yet to come, and gazed solemnly at the two ladies. There 
was a dancing light in his eyes. 

‘*Baby is our mascot,” he said, ‘‘and I think we ought 
to make it a rigid point of honor never to slam the littl 
car. Let us go on the principle that whatever Baby 
does is right, and all for the best, however inscrut- 
able it may seem at the time.” 

**An excellent rule,’’ agreed Miss Schell And I 
second it heartily. Afterall, you see, if Baby hadn 
floored the original young man, we shouldn't be here 
now, looking forward to a perfectly wonderful trip 

‘We'd have still been walking,” put in Ess 

such a mean, piffling way of getting anywhere 
and you'd have spun past us in Gee Whiz, little real 
zing What you had missed !”’ 

None of us would have known The pathos 


of the might-have-been vibrated in Sutphen’s voice 


He was speaking in play, but there was an under- 


current of deeper feeling. It had been a near thing, 


indeed; and as he looked across the table into | 

face he felt a strange excitement at the possibilitic 

that lay before them both. What might not happe 

in those six weeks to come! It stirred him with a 
ague sense of danger, recklessness and delight Her 


yavety, her tantalizing beauty, her frank, winning 

and engaging manner——all was sweeping him into 

an unknown country that he hardly dared to name 
‘Gad,” said Sutphen, “joking apart and all 


l really believe Baby the bubble of de 


x 
— are few human relations more ambiguou 
than those of master and chauffeur In the 

early days of automobiling the chauffeur was frankly 
the friend, the confidant and the mentor. The trials 
of that pioneer period dissolved all social barrier 
One might as well have tried to maintain them on a 
raft in mid-ocean. But as machines improved the 
position of the chauffeur correspondingly declined. 
rhis proud being, once the monarch of all he sur- 
veyed, has, step by step, descended until now he 
may be occasionally seen in the ignominy of a livery 
He who was once the comrade of the great is fast 
sinking to the level of the coachman. ‘The new ears, 
with their long wheel bases, are steadily widening 
the distance between the driver and his passengers ; 
and glass screens have been introduced, besides, to 
emphasize his menial condition and dull his ears to 
the conversation he was formerly privileged to hear, 
and, in many cases, to lead. In vain he began to 
call himself a mécanicien, as though a mere name wa 
capable of saving him; in vain he spread the fiction that 
he was a reduced gentleman whom reverses had brought 
to the steering-wheel and the spark-advancer ; in vain he 
rolled up those monumental bills at the garage in the faint 
hope of attracting attention tohis wrongs. His brief hour of 
glory is now behind him, and the sun of his triumph has set 

Mortimer Sutphen had given a great deal of thought 
to this vexed question, and had decided to stick to the old 
way. It seemed to him not only kinder, more American, 
but distinetly better policy, to make a friend of his chauf- 
feur rather than a servant. For this reason he always 
preferred to employ Fre nehmen, who seemed better able 
to tread this middle path than any other race. The 
French are inherently well-bred and tactful, and (if we 
may say it) can be familiar without familiarity. 

Alphonse Bocher was really, as a matter of fact, a man 
of considerable education. He had passed the very 
severe examinations required of a pharmacien or druggist, 
and had been in a very good way of business in his native 
city of Orleans until he had gone automobile-mad. His 
almost insane love of the new sport had wrecked his 
affairs, and had thrown him out into the world without a 
penny to follow the hobby that was dearer to him than 
comfort or competence. Regrets never troubled him, 
nor the thought of lost opportunities. Rigidly honest, 
sober, conscientious, and competent in the highest degree, 
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Poor Richard Junior’s Philosophy 


€ Some of the best sellers sell the public 
@ The finest harvest has to be promptly gathered 
€ Success after forty is won by working for it like sixty. 


@ A man's job should be like his shoe—-not too tight in 
the fit 


€ The ‘‘no seat, no fare’’ man is a hero, but how will he 


ever get anywhere? 


C The idle millionaire gets all his interest out of his money 
and none out of life 


C Honesty is the best policy —but not all the insurance 
companies have it in stock 


€ The main difficulty in going back to Nature is that the 
servants go back to the city 


€ The only animals that regularly dwell in their family- 
trees are cads and monkeys 


¢ Reform in poltices 1s the rainbow at the end of which 
is the pot of pure government 


€ Too much modern charity begins and lives at home and 
sends its sympathy by telephone 


€ Man ascepts compliments, endures criticism, tolerates 
gossip and runs away from ridicule 


€ The summer engagement is the sham skirmish used by 
General Cupid to exercise his troops 


© American girls are not buying as many titles as formerly, 
but they are getting more happiness 


€ Europe spends a busy summer getting American money 
and a comfortable winter telling how sordid it is 


The Dragon of Commerce 


A$ rATISTICAL friend vouchsafes the information that 
4. this season's output of Advice to the Young Man upon 
Beginning Business amounted to forty thousand long tons 
and broke the record. Yet in all this vast output there 
isn't a single word on the main question. As a matter of 
fact, success in industrial business nowadays is as simple 
as a fairy tale. The young'man must find out how to kill 
the dragen-—— the dragon being competition 

In about two years of the high tide in that line there 
were formed industrial consolidations with an aggregate 
capitalization of five billion dollars. They were, in 
themselves, attempts to subdue competition, and the 
measure of success or failure of each one of them has 
been substantially in proportion to the ability it discov- 
ered in that direction 

Fifteen or more years ago the chief linseed-oil mills of the 
country were put into a trust, which was capitalized with 
a generous hand. Competition proved too strong, and the 
original trust went its sad way to the dogs. Then a second 
and greater trust was formed, taking in many of the outside 


mills. Again competition; again the melancholy road to 
the kennel. When the second trust was in a depressed 
state, gentlemen prominently connected with the Standard 
Oil Company bought control. Now we read that the trust 
is master of the field and that it is the competitors who 
are on the way to the dogs. The Standard Oil gentlemen 
learned the dragon secret a long time ago. 

Ten years or so ago there was a combination of glucose 
plants which was highly successful until competition ap- 
peared. Then there was a second consolidation to take in 
the competitors. The second consolidation reduced the 
common dividend, then passed it, then reduced the pre- 
ferred dividend, then passed that. Reason: competition. 
Standard Oil gentlemen are doing the competing. It is 
rumored that when the consolidation is sufficiently dejected 
they will buy it. If they do, the dragon will promptly turn 
up his scaly toes and yield the ghost. 

Many other dragon stories from recent industrial history 
might be repeated ; but these are sufficient to show the cruel 
nature of the beast. He devoured whole broods of tender 
little packing-plants in the West; but the persons whom 
Commissioner Garfield investigated and reported to be not 
a trust have reduced him to a mere gaunt shadow. So they 
are flourishing. This is what the young man should really 
be taught. The trouble is that those who know the secret 
keep it to themselves 


Fools and Their Money 


N REFERRING to “ the law-breaking, amusement-mad 

and sin-blinded mobs of this city and country,”’ an elo- 
quent metropolitan divine possibly lets his feelings get the 
better of his judgment. Nevertheless the question of 
amusement is one of the most serious that the day pre- 
sents, especially to the great and constantly growing 
number of persons who are engaged in it as a business. 

It should be said at once that, for the right man, there 
is no better field. If he can get a suitable location and dis- 
cover just the kind of shock that will hit the popular fancy 
when on pleasure bent he will gain fame and fortune at a 
bound. But it is a difficult business, too. Positively mil- 
lions have been sunk in building swift shoots through space 
and goggly-eyed papier-maché surprises which somehow 
failed to arouse public interest. 

There are, however, a few fundamentals. For an urban 
population in the torrid season nothing else is so attractive 
asacrowd. The larger, denser and more generally uncom- 
fortable the crowd, the greater the attraction. New York's 
celebrated “lung block’’ would unquestionably have been 
an enormous success as a dog-days amusement feature 
And for the simple country folk, particularly when they can 
go in family parties and take the little ones along, all other 
pleasure-giving devices pale and dwindle in comparison 
with a human freak. The amusement vendor can always 
count with perfect certainty upon the placid joy that is 
derivable from contemplating, and pointing out to offspring 
of the tenderest years, some being whose legs grow out of 
his shoulder-blades or who has only one side to his face. 

A combination of dense crowd and monstrosities would 
probably be irresistible to the pleasure-seekers of both city 
and country 


Financial Masters—of Fraud 


HAT are the distinctive and peculiar services to 
society rendered by many of those ‘‘ captains of in- 
dustry’ whose intellect and success we are called on to 
applaud—and whose morals we are called on to ignore? 
Economical combination, elimination of waste, improve- 
ment and cheapening of production—these are not the 
discoveries of any man or group of men. They are the 
necessary, the inevitable outcome of modern world condi- 
tions, created by the development of science. In so far, 
then, as our “captains” are simply going with the current, 
they deserve no especia! admiration or gratitude. But 
there are powerful efforts making to prevent the masses 
of us from getting that which science has produced for 
us—for us all. Monopolies are being created; wickedly 
burdensome fixed charges are being heaped upon wages 
and upon prices. 

Reorganizations, watered stock and inflated bonds; 
these are the schemes worked for inducing the people to 
invest their savings in promising enterprises from which 
the bottoms presently drop, with the savings aforesaid 
lost to their owners but won by “high financiers.” 

Monopoly, unjust fixed charges, ‘‘rigged’’ enterprises 
and markets; these are the reefs and shallows in the course 
of our vigilant and sleepless “‘ captains.’’ 


The Wifely Touch 


IGHT-MINDED paragraphers the country over have 

4 been making game of a Missouri judge who, although 
granting a husband's suit for divorce, disallowed the plea 
that the injured man regarded as of especial weight 
namely, that his wife had been accustomed to extract from 
his trousers’ pockets while he was asleep such treasure as 
diligent search revealed there. In the eyes of the law, as 


12 


it seems, it is neither a crime nor a misdemeanor for a wife 
thus to share her husband's lot. A Chicago paper, mean- 
while, rebukes both the learned, wise and upright judge 
and the flippant scribes. ‘‘The moment that husbands and 
wives,’’ it says, “‘ begin to play sly tricks upon each other, 
the beauty of the marriage relation is gone.’’ To question, 
as a New York paper does, why the Chicago editor felt so 
keenly on the subject, is both irrelevant and base. The 
whole future of wifehood is at stake in the question. 

Through all the ages marriage, while legally a contract 
in partnership, has been a relation in which money talked, 
and the man put the records on the financial gramophone 
Like the Irishman of anecdote, the husband has said 
‘*‘What’s yours is mine, and what’s mine's me own.”” The 
very physical being of women is evidence of this fact, for 
it is a matter of scientific record that, as is the case with 
rabbits, deer and other graceful but terror-driven animals, 
the retina of her eyes takes in a larger field of vision than 
that of dominant and cruel man. And her nature, even 
more than her physique, is all compact of shifts, evasions 
and dissimulations. If Solomon had been half as wise as 
he is said to have been, he would have found that fifth and 
greatest thing that passeth understanding, ‘the way of a 
maid with a man. The so-called prose laureate of pes- 
simism, Edgar Saltus, deposed that, in all his lifelong hunt 
for the true and the beautiful, he had never seen but one 
happy marriage. In that the wife was a deaf mute and the 
husband blind. Even then, Mr. Saltus added, the husband 
did not always know what she was thinking 

The idea that masculine comradeship and honor are 
possible in the relations of men and women is very recent 
Those who profess it most prominently are suffragists, 
socialists and other queer creatures. In literature the most 
prominent and perhaps the first exponent of it is Trilby 
and even Du Maurier did not venture to show us what that 
frank and manly girl would have become in matrimony 
Yet the time is coming, however distant, when no good 
husband will close his eyes in sleep without first putting 
his wad in plain sight on the bureau, and no wife worthy 
of the name will take a red cent from it without ringing up 
the exact amount on the conjugal cash-register 


When Business isn’t Business 


VERY now and then somebody starts a discussion as 
to whether the Post-Office Depart ment is run in a busi- 
nesslike way. The question is rather interesting when so 
much is heard about government ownership generally ; but 
to argue about it is a waste of time. It is not open to argu- 
ment. It can be settled in half a minute by a simple state- 
ment. The post-office is not businesslike, because it refuses 
knowingly to lend itself to fraud, although the fraud offers 
it revenue 
A gentleman wishes, let us say, to start the baldest and 
most transparent kind of a get-rich-quick swindle, promis- 
ing investors ten per cent. a month, or any other return that 
his exuberant fancy may dictate; or, for a modest consid- 
eration, he proposes to sell infallible tips on stocks or horse- 
races; or he desires to market at ten cents a share mining 
stock that he will redeem at fifty cents a share a month 
hence. He has no difficulty whatever in discovering some 
bank that will accept his account, nor in finding some moral 
newspaper that will print his advertisements. Banks with 
every appearance of respectability have been known to 
lend themselves as references to the grossest of frauds 
There are not many newspapers in the columns of which 
you will not find advertisements which even a detective 
would know to be swindles. The lottery business was car- 
ried on through thrifty express companies long after the 
Government had shut it out of the mails. It made a great 
stir when somebody pointed out that an important part of 
the revenue of the telegraph companies came from illegal 
pool-rooms and bucket-shops. But that was business 
Only when the swindle comes to the post-office does it 
run against an institution that will not accept its money 
and assist in the thieving. Perhaps Congress should 
investigate this 


The Passing of the Homestead 


T MAY be true that the best development comes through 
the family living in a house which it owns. But,whether 
it is true or not, we may as well dismiss it as one of the bright 
impossible dreams. Each census since 1850 has shown a 
decrease in the number of American families living in their 
own homes, an increase in the number of shifting and, in 
the literal sense, homeless families. The latest census 
shows that of our sixteen and a half million families, more 
than half were renters; only the four and three-quarter 
millions own homes free of mortgage. Judging the future 
by the unbroken record of the past, the next census will 
show that about two families out of those are renters, and 
only one family in five or six owns its abode outright 
The ‘old homestead”’ is a rapidly passing phenomenon 
Its passing is profoundly significant. It is another and big 
instance of the decay of a human institution. What com- 
pensatory good will come to its place we cannot yet see. 
But, be sure, the good will come. 








PRING had come. The trees in the 
old Square were tuneful with im- 
patient birds ready to move in and 
begin housekeeping as soon as the buds 
poked their yellow heads out of their 
nestings of bark. The eager sun, that 


The Wood Fire in Number Three 


By F. Hopkinson Smith 


Around the Embers of the Dying Fire 1°!" h="siea mas 





had been trying ali winter to gain the 
corner of Mac’s studio window, had 
finally carried the sash and grimy pane 
by assault, and its beams were now lying 
basking on the Daghestan rug in full 
defiance of the smouldering coals, 
crouching half dead in their bed of ashes 

From an open window—Mac had 
thrown it wide came a breath of sum- 
mer air, promising green fields and fleecy 
clouds; lappings about the bows of 
canoes; balsam beds under bark slants; 
white scoured decks and dancing waves; 
queer cafés under cool arched trees, and 
snowy peaks against the blue 

The glorious old fire felt the sun's 
power and cowered, trembling with an 
ill-defined fear. It knew its days were 
numbered — perhaps its hours. No more 
romping and skylarking; no more out- 
bursts of crackling laughter; no more 
scurrying up the ghostly chimney, the 
madeap sparks playing hide-and-seek 
in the soot; no more hugging close of the 
old logs warming themselves and every- 
body about them; no more jolly nights 
with the hearth swept and the pipes 
lighted, the faces of the smokers aglow 
with the radiance of the cheery b 

Its old enemy the Cold had given up 
the fight and had crept away to hide in 
the North; so had the snow and the icy 
winds. Nomore! Nomore! Spring had 
come; summer was already calling 
Now for big bowls of blossoms, their 
fragrance mingling with the slanting 
lines of smoke. Now for half-closed 
blinds, through which sunbeams peeped 
and restless, hungry flies buzzed in and 
out. Now for long afternoons, soft twi- 
lights and wide-open windows, their 
sashes framing the stars 

Mac had noted the signs and was get- 
ting ready for the change. Already had 
he opened his dust-covered trunk and 
hauled cut a collection of tramping 
shoes, old straw hats and summer 
clothes, and a thin painting coat in 
place of his pet velveteen jacket. It 
was only at night that he raked out the 
coals hiding their faces in the ashes 

the fire had never gone out since the day he lighted it 
and encouraged them with a comforting log 

Most of the members had formed their plans — one or 
two had already bid good-by to the Circle. Lonnegan was 
off trout fishing, and Jack Sterling was three days out 

“Gone to look up Christine and the old boys and girls 
Marny said, at which Mac shook his head, knowing the bee, 
and knowing also the kind and variety of flowers which 
grew in the gardens most frequented by that happy-go- 
lucky fellow 

Murphy was back in London — cabled for and left without 
being able to bid anybody good-by. ‘Throw on another 
stick,”’ he had written Mac by the pilot-boat, “‘and give the 
dear old logs a friendly punch and tell em it's from that wild 
Irishman, Murphy. I'd give you a tract of woodland if I 
had one, and I'd build you a fireplace as big as the nave of a 
church. I shall never forget my afternoons around your 
fire, MacWhirter. You and your back-logs and the dear 
boys warmed me clear through to my heart 
chair dusted —I’m coming back, if I live 

With the budding trees and soft air and all the delights 
of the out-of-doors, the attendance even of those members 
who still remained in town began to drop off. Only whena 
raw, chill wind blew from the east, reminding us of the 
winter and the welcome of Mac's fire, would the chairs about 
the hearth be filled. Boggs, Pitkin, Woods, Marny and I 
were the only ones who came with any regularity 

**Got to cover ‘em up, Colonel,’’ Mac said to me the last 
afternoon the fire was alight—I had arrived ahead of the 
others and had found him crooning over the smouldering 
logs, looking into the embers. ‘* They’ve been mighty good 











Keep my 


Editor's Note- This is the ninth and last of a series of stories by 
F. Hopkinson Smith, each complete in itself, but all told before The 
Wood Fire in No, 3 





“My Memories were of a Girl in a Garden, All in White" 


to us all winter -never sulked —never backed out; start 
them up and give them a pat or two on their backs and 
away they'd go.”’ He spoke as if the logs were alive Lot 
of comfort we've had out of them: going to have a lot more 
next year. I shall bury the embers of the last fire perhap 
this one, I can’t tell in its ashes, and keep the whole till we 
start them up in the autumn. It will seem then like the 
same old fire. The flowers lie dead all winter, but they 
bloom from the same old ember of aroot. All the root needs 
is the sun and all the coals need is warmth. And the two 
never bloom in the same season that's the best 
He had not once looked at me as he spoke— he knew me 
by my tread, and he knew my voice, but his eyes had not 


part of it 


once turned my way, not even when I took my chair 
‘And what are 
any plans?’’ I asked between the puffs of my pipe 


going to do, Mac, all summer? Got 


“Got plenty of plans, but got no money Heard there 
was a man nibbling around my East River, t vu « 
tell Brown, the salesman, savs it as good as sold, but 
I've heard Brown say those things before Exhibition 
closes this week; guess the distinguished connoisseur, Mr 


A. Mac Whirter, will add that picture to his collection—that 
closet behind us is full of ’em.”’ 

‘Where would you like to go, old man 

“<n. I don't know, Colonel I'd like to trv Holland 
once more and get some new skies 

‘“‘Nothing on this side, Mac?" I was not probing for 
subjects for Mac’s brush 

‘**No—don't seem so Can't sell them, anyhow I 
thought my East River was about the best I had done, but 
nobody wants it. Cook calls it a‘ Melancholy Monochrome,’ 
and that other critic-—I forget his name—says it lacks 
‘spontaneity’ — whatever that 
at home and helped my governor instead of roaming around 
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s. I ought to have staved 
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“*Self-made, dominating man, her father — began life asa 
brass-moulder —-‘ worked with my hands, sir,’ he would tell 
me, holding out his stubs of fingers. Didn't want any 
loafers and spongers around him. He didn’t say that to me, 
of course, but he did to her. The mother was different 
like the daughter—she believed in me. She believed in 
anything Nell liked. Believed in her music —that’s what 
he came to Munich for—and, when she gave that up and 
wanted to paint, hunted meuptoteach her. She was eight- 
een and I was twenty-three. Well, you can fill in the rest. 
Every day, you know— sometimes at my hole in the wall; 
ometimes at her apartment: went on all winter. In May 
her father came over and wired them to meet him in 
Lucerne. We tried parting —sat up half the night, we three 
talking it over—the dear mother helping. She loved us 
both by that time!. I tried it for two days and then locked 
up my place and started. That old garden was where we 
met and where we continued to meet. He came down one 
morning to see what we were doing— we were doing that 
sketch— had been doing it for two weeks. Some days it 
got a brushful of paint and some days it didn’t. You 
know how hard you would work when the girl you loved 
best in the world sat beside you looking up into your face 
Sometimes the dear mother would be with us-——and some- 
times she would make believe she was. In the intervals 
she was working on the old gentleman, trying to break it 
to him easy. * You have worked all your life,’ 
she would say to him, ‘and you have, outside 
of me, only two things left your money and 
your daughter. The money won't make her 
happy unless there is somebody to share it 
with her. This boy loves her; he is clean’ 
i'm just quoting her words, old man — I was in 
those days‘ honest, hasan honorable profes- 
sion, and will succeed the better once he has 
Nellie to help him and your money to relieve 
his mind, for the time,of anxiety. When he 
becomes famous, as he is sure to be, he will re- 
turn it to you with interest.’ That was the 
sort of talk and it occurred about eve ry day 
Nellie would hear it and add her voice, and 
then we two would talk it over in the garden 
One day he came down himself rhe 
garden was up the hill behind the Schweitzer- 
hoff—you remember it--in one of those 
maller hotel 
Let me see what you two are doing,’ he 


Lucerne was crowded 


aid with a sort of police-ofticer air 

‘] turned the easel toward him The 
ketch was about a you see it all except the 
ignature and the word ‘ Lucerne that I 
added afterward 

How long have you been at this? 

‘** About two weeks,’ I said. I thought I'd 
give it its full time, so as to prove to him how 
carefully it had been painted 


{wo weeks, eh, he repeated slowly 
‘Done anything else 

No 

What's it worth 


Well, it's only a study, sir.’ 
‘Well, but what's it worth ? 
‘] thought for a moment and then, know- 
ing how he valued everything by his own 
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indefensible —out of date with modern methods, but I’d 
give my career if more of that sort of doctrine saturated the 
air we breathe.” 

“You saw her again?” 

““Yes—once, in Paris, driving with her husband. This 
was about five years ago. She didn't see me, although I 
stood within ten feet of her. He was much older —older 
than Iam now, I should think. Commonplace sort of fellow 

see a dozen like him any morning on the Avenue going 
down to Wall Street. Only her eyes were left, and the 
fiuff of hair about her forehead. She made no impression on 
me—she wasn't the woman I had loved. My memories were 
of a girl in a garden, all in white; her hair about her shoul- 
ders ; the molten sunlight splashed here and there; the cool 
shadow tones between the drippings of gold. And the 
sound of her voice, and the way she raised her eyes to mine! 
No, it never comes but once. It is the bloom on the peach 

the flush of a dawn never repeated in any other sky; the 
thrill of the first kiss at the altar; the cry of the first child 
Yours! Yours! For ever and ever! 

‘Talking like a first-class old idiot, am I not, old man? 
But I can’t help it. And I get so lonely for it sometimes 
Often when you fellows go home and I am left alone at night 
I draw up by this fire and build castles in the coals. And 
I see so many things~—-the figure of a woman, the uplifted 
hands of children; paths leading to low porticoes; gardens 








standard, said 

i should think, perhaps, fifty dollars, 
when it’s finished 

That's at the rate of twenty-five dollars 
a week, isn't it? —a little over three dollars a 


day. I earned more than that, young man, 

when I was younger than you, and I was making something 
that was sold before I turned a hand to it. You've got to 
shop your things around till you sell ‘em. Come into 
the house, Nellie; 1 want to speak to you.’ 

Brutal —wasn't it? I have hated his kind ever 
since. Money! Money! Money! You'd think the only 
thing in life was the accumulation of dollars. Flowers 
bloom — mists curl up mountain-sides — brooks laugh inthe 
unlight, birds sing and children romp and play. There is 
poverty and suffering and death; there are stricken hearts 
needing help; kind words to speak, famishing minds to 
educate—there is art and science and music. Nothing 
counts Mor ey ! Money ! Mone y ! I'm sick of it!’ 

And that ended it with the girl?”’ I asked, without 
moving my head from my hand 

Yes, practically. She went to Paris and I went back to 
Munich. | felt as if my heart had been torn out of me— like 
a plant twisted out by the roots. The letters came—first 
every day, then once or twice a week, then at long intervals 


You won't believe it, old man, but—do you know? ~- that 
wound never healed for years—hasn't yet, parts of it 
Shams, flaunted wealth, societ y —all irritate it—andme. It 


seemed so cruel 20 uUNNecessary, 30 stupid ‘What counts 
but love?’ I would say to myself over and over again. If 1 
had a million dollars, what better off should I be? If we 
were both on a desert island without a cent, we could be 
happy together, and if we had a million apiece and didn’t 
love each other, we should be miserable. Quixotic, I know 





with tall flowers along their paths; an arm about my neck 
and a warm cheek held close to mine. I know I am only 
half living tucked up here pegging away, and that I ought 
to shake myself loose and go out into the world more and 
see what it is made of In a few years I'll be frozen fast 
into my habits like an old branch in a stream when the 
winter's cold strikes it. Only you and the other boys 
and the fire keep me young.” 

‘Have you never met anybody since, Mac, you cared 
for?” I had braced myself for that question, wondering 
how he would take it 

‘Yes, once but she never knew it. I had nothing 
why begin over again? It would have turned out like the 
other — worse Then I was too young — now I'm too old 
Besides —she's on the other side of the water— lives there 

“She liked you?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. Women are hard to understand. | 
never abuse their confidence when they trust me, and they 
generally do trust me when I get close to them 
always to be the big brother to them, and so they let them- 
selves go, knowing I won't misunderstand. Women like me 

they don’t love me: great difference. Alot of men make 
this mistake, thinking a woman is in love with them when 
she only wants to be kind. She can't always be on the de- 
fensive and still be natural. The greatest relief that can 
come to one of them is to find that the man whom she wants 
only as a companion is contented to be that and nothing 
more, and won't take advantage of her confidence. So I 


I seem 
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say I don’t know. 
one—real human 

Here Mac paused for an instant, his eyes on the fast- 
dying embers. 

‘Had a heart for things outside of her own affairs. Girl 
a man could tie up to. Human, I tell you—real human!” 

‘Follow it up, Mac?” 

He had volunteered nothing about her personality 

““No—let it go! I’ve been hoping I'd make a hit some 
time, and then maybe I’d—no, don’t talk about it any 
more. Listen! Who’s that coming upstairs? That's 
Woods: | know his step. Happy fellow! Hear his whistle 

he must have got another order for a full-length — noth- 
ing like pink teas for encouraging American art, my boy 

The expected arrival was by this time beating a rat-a- 
tat-too on the Chinese screen, his whistle more shrill than 
ever. 

“Come in, you petted child of fashion!”’ cried Mac, 
Woods’ joyous step having completely changed the cur- 
rent of his thoughts. 

A black slouch hat arose slowly above the edge of the 
screen; then a lock of hair, and then a round, fat face in a 
broad grin. It was Boggs! 

‘‘Thought you were Woods,” cried Mac. 

“I’m aware of that idiotic mistake on your part, great 
and masterful painter,” burst out Boggs 

‘You're not half so good-looking as Woods, 
you fat woodchuck.” 

“Tl am aware of it, great and masterful 
painter, but I am infinitely more valuable 
I carry priceless things about me. Shake me 
and I'll exude glad tidings— marvelous events 
are happening at the Academy. I have just 
left there, and I know. The main stairway is 
in the hands of a mob of disappointed million- 
aires pressing up toward the South Room 
Every art-critic in town is clinging to the 
columns, craning his head. Brown is ina col- 
lapse, his body stretched out on one of the 
green sofas. All eyes are fastened—even 
Brown's glazed peepers—on a small yellow 
card slipped into the lower left-hand corner of 
a canvas occupying the centre of the south 
wall. Before it, down on his knees, pouring 
out his heart inthankfulness, is the happy pur- 
chaser, tears rolling down his cheeks, his ; 

‘Boggs, what the devil are you talking 
about?” cried Mac. ‘‘Do you mean . 

‘1 do, most masterful painter—I mean just 
that! Toot the hewgag! Bangthelyre! The 
East River is sold! SOLD! You duffer!” 

‘Who to?" Mae’s voice had an unsteady 
tremor in it 

‘To Pitkin’s friend, the banker. He's wild 
about it; says he’s been looking for something 
of yours ever since the night be was here, and 
only knew you had a picture on exhibition 
when he read Cook's abuse of it in yesterday’s 
paper. And that isn’t all! No sooner had the 
‘Sold’ card been slipped into the frame than 
Mr. Blodgett came in—swore he had been 
intending to buy the East River for his gallery 
ever since the show opened; offered an ad- 
vance of five hundred dollars to the banker, 
who laughed at him, and then in despair 
bought your other picture, The Storm, hung 
onthe topline. All together now, gentlemen 
‘Should auld acquaintance be forgot hi 

And Boggs’ voice rang out in the tune he 
knew Mac loved best. 

Mac dropped into his chair. The news thrilled him in 
more ways than one. Certain vague, hopeless plans could 
now, perhaps, be carried out— Holland for one, which 
seemed nearer of realization now than ever. So did some 
others 

‘Millionaires have their uses, Mac!’’ I suggested 

“Yes—but this one was a ten-spot. He filled my mug 
and 2 

“And your pocket,” broke in Boggs: ‘don't forget that, 
you ingrate. Again, all together, gentlemen 

‘‘Should auld acquaintance be forgot 

This time Boggs sang the couplet to the end 


She was a human kind of a girl, this 





When Boggs had gone I still kept my chair. There was 
one thing more I wanted to know. Mac was on his feet, 
restlessly pacing the room, a quickness in his step, a buoy- 
ant tone in his voice that I had not noticed all winter 

‘Sit down here, old man, and let me ask you a question,” 
I said 

‘‘No—fire it at me here—I’m too happy to sit down 

“Was that human girl you spoke of, who lives abroad, 
the giri in the steamer chair with the red roses in her jap?" 

Mae stopped and laid his hand on my shoulder 

Yes -I got a letter from her this morning.” 

‘And you are going over?” 

‘By the first steamer, old man.” 


rHE END 

































ORTY years ago the starring syste 
fully established in this country The stock com 
panies in New York and Philadelphia were made up 

of men and women who to-day would be rushing fron 





Boston to San Francisco, doing one-night stands on the 











way. You did not then have to look at the paper to know 
which, of hundreds of clever actors, were waiting down 
street to entertain you that nigh You knew they were 
the same half-dozen old friends who had been there for 
years, making you cry and laugh. You had your favorite 
actor, as you had your favorite doctor and druggist, and 
when he played in a réle that suited you, you went to see 
him, for the hundredth time, perha and settle t 
to a solid evening’s enjoyment, 1 relishing the DI 
of the brew less becauss ou had tasted it so oft 

The elder Sothern won his first triumph in one of thes 
companies; he and Jefferson divided the honors in Our 
American Cousin rhe Booth William Warren and 
John Owens all began as stock actors They soon, how 
ever, fell into the starring habit and ould flash in on u 
occasionally, and then vanish into outer darkne But 
the steady cheer of our winters came fror the faitht 
stock companie You came to feel er proprietor 
hip in Orlando's scowl and Roman nos¢ vou had 
them so long in Romeo and Armand; and you had I 
onal triumph when the blue eyes and giggle of ¢ a 
brought down the gallerie they had wrung your heart 
for ve irs in Desdemona and every other pet heroine 

The Charles Walcot model husband and wif were 


I thought then, the most able and popular of our fixed 
stars. I have heard that now, in their honored old age 
they choose still to remain in a stock company in New 
York I wish I could re pay them the clean, wholesome 
pleasure of which they gave me such full draughts when | 
Was young 

The stock company system gave a certain we ight and 
consistency to the whole life of the actor He became a 
citizen of one town; he lived in one house in it, not, as 
now, in shooting trains and countless hotels. When he 
left the stage, he usually remained in that house; he had 
the freedom of his old theatre, and at night hung around 
the lobby like an uneasy ghost, silently living over his 
long-ago triumphs. Several of these retired old players 
were living in the outskirts of Philadelphia when I first 
came there, and were notable folk in that great, quiet 
village. The drivers of the slow-jogging horse-cars, the 
newsboys, the pepper-pot women turned to stare after 
them with a homage and awe that warmed their chilled 
blood. One old actor, Peter Richings, with his niece, 
lived in our neighborhood. A most happy man! He did 
not lay aside the buskin and crown even when he went to 
bed 

He taught a class of would-be actors 

‘And where was your place in that scene?” one of them 
once asked after he had deseribe dad some tremendous stage 
effect 

‘In the center-r, sir! Peter Richings was always in 
the center-r! 


Richard in the Market-Place 


H® USED to frequent one of the open markets, ther 
common in the town, striding majestically among the 
potatoes and onions, his basket on his arm 

I've seen you act, Mr. Richings,”’ a flippant butcher 
said one day as he sliced off the steak, ‘‘m tragedy J 
don’t know now, but I liked your Richard as well as any 
l ever seen 

Sir!’ thundered the discrowned king, ‘ 
another! There never was but one Richard in America 

Surely a most harmless vanity for old age! How com 
fortable it would be for any of us, when the play is over 
for us, to be able to believe that we had always held the 
centre of the stage! 

Of the best of all the old actors —the man whom the 
world has recognized as the greatest of American come- 
dians, and who, to those who knew him, was the most 
loyal and lovable of comrades —Joseph Jefferson —I 
have the heart to speak but a word. He has but lately 
gone from us. The whole country mourned for him, not 
so much as an actor as a friend There are probably no 
homes belonging to the better, human kind of American 


you never saw 


Editor's Note This is the last of a series of three articles on the 
old players 
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Saw Her and Recognized the Wonderful Beauty a 


Cleverness of the Poor Little Stroller 


men and women to which the tidings, tl ther da 


Rip had gone out of the w 





come with a sense of personal hurt an 





No good man or woman ever saw Jefferson play wit! 
forgetting the actor ng friends with the mar 
Though they saw him bi they carried ** Rip” hor 
with them He became, in some ort, their chun 


comrade for the rest of their live 
There have been many able disquisitions from the 
on his art l am no crit and cannot speak of it But | 


should like to remind the present generation that the 








natural school of acting which they found established 
the stage, and have taken for granted as a matter of cour 
was introduced there | Joseph Jeffersor There 
many masters of it now in both comedy ar ed } 
thev owe the vivif) ng idea behind their wor to 
Jor He was the first actor to elevate } rt out of « 
aggeration into the region of nature and trut} 

He did a better work even than t} When | 
young there was a strong ) i pr 1d1ce agall a I 
i clas It wa aken for granted that the ‘ ( ‘ 
and immoral fol} Jeter t n eve ad f } r 
veal pro ed to the orid tha i! r cat ‘ ( 
other men in the most sacred relations of lif He he 
wise, loving husband and father; the head of a grea i 
of Jeffersons to whom he et the ¢ ple of » } ‘ 
pure, helpful life; he was the loyalest of friends, the kind 
est of master on the tage n societ a | own ft 
he bore without abuse the grand oid name i gent 
mar If the unreasonable prejudice against the met 
women of his profe is disappeare mo hinkir 
people in this country e cha ‘ | I 
private life of Joseph. rsol 

He begar life a penniles bo vithout friends or 
tion; he chose a profession in which the temptations were 
great, and which barred him from the help and ene 
agement which come to other boy He ended h fe, the 
friend and comrade of some of the v est and ftoren 


men of his time, and bore to his grave the respect and lo 
of the whole country 


Everybody will remember “‘ Rit jueer Whims and odd 
ities, his shrewd humor and his generosity, lavish as that 
of a foolish child. But the thing which those who kne 
him best will always remember is |} friendline He 


was a friend to every man who came near him, no matter 
how scampish or worthless 

And he wasa humble, faithful servant of God. He never 
talked of creeds or dogmas; but every day and hour he 


quietly put into practice the teachings of Chr 
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She never knew. The luck 
after. No, she never knew, 


here she was 
turned soon 
thank God.’ 

| have been tempted to tell this story, 
thinking it would bring my readers nearer 
to the real Augustin Daly whom so few 
people knew when he was here. 

Probably the most dramatic figure at 
that time before the American playgoers 
Adelaide Neilson. She was a large 
woman of a splendid, sensuous beauty; 
the blood went and came softly in the ivory 
tints of her face; her eyes were dark and 
the eloud of reddish gold hair fell 
But her lips were straight 
and she had the heavy jaw of the 

wer sort of Englishwoman. Her history 
always was whispered confidentially to the 
public by her advance agents. She was, 
they said, the child of a Spanish grandee 
and anoble Englishwoman. She had been 
carefully educated in Madrid, London and 
Paris. She spoke Latin and Greek as flu- 
ently as her mother tongue. 

At fourteen she became infatuated with 
Shakespeare and shut herself up alone to 
study Kosalind and Juliet. Nobody taught 

She never had a hint from any actor. 
lhe truth was that she was possessed by the 
pirit of the great bard. She now desired 
to interpret him tothe world. After she had 
nterpreted him a little longer she probably 

ould return to her patient, waiting parents 
and resume her state and rank 

She had sudden and great success here, 
and was followed from city to city by crowds 
of crities and admirers. I was only a woman 
critic, but such was the charm of 

that some of its tones still linger in 
chords of noble music. If she 

id been less able and shrewd she probably 
vould have achieved a more real success. 
But she had only talent, not genius, and 
her intense self-consciousness marred all of 
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her voices 
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her effects. She never forgot herself for a 
moment. For instance, no scene upon the 
stage was ever more beautiful than the 
picture she made as Juliet in the balcony. 
The moonlight fell upon the white, bending 
figure and the lovely, eager face. Her 
wonderful voice smote the air into music. 
But she had no mind that any other voice 
should smite the air, or win a single hand 
of applause. She had cut the scene so that 
Romeo had not a dozen words left to speak. 
He was a little, insignificant man, and 
while she poured forth her passion overhead, 
he pranced to and fro below, pawing the 
air, but absolutely dumb. The scene was 
an absurd burlesque, but with true English 
lack of humor she did not know it. 

She came and went four times, making 
brilliant starring tours in this country. 


The Real Neilson 


I happen te know an old resident of Guiseley, 
the little English village in which Neilson 
was born, and so have heard her true his- 
tory. Her name was Lizzie Brown; her 
father was a basket-maker, her mother a 
charwoman-—both hard-working, decent 
folk. Lizzie may have been decent, too, 
but she did not work. She spent her time 
on the barefooted and ragged, 
dancing and singing for pennies. One day, 
when she was twelve years old, she hid in a 
wagon which was going to London, drop- 
ping out of it when she reached the sub- 
urbs of the great city. For a few months 
she supported herself by dancing in bar- 
rooms and the lowest grade of music-halls. 
In one of these Doctor Doran saw her and 
recognized the wonderful beauty and clever- 
ness of the poor little stroller. He educated 
her and brought her out in the provinces. 
Then came a London triumph, and after- 
ward — America. 


streets, 


After leaving this country she was di- 
vorced by her husband, and one day died 
of apoplexy in a café near Paris. Nobody 
claimed her body, and it was wrapped in an 
old sailcloth, thrown on to a cart, and so 
haled into the city. No tragedy upon any 
stage ever was as strange or significant 

1 hope nobody will think that Neilson’s 
story is typical of the lives of women on the 
stage. Her success and her fall were due 
to qualities in herself — not to her profession. 
If Lizzie Brown never had entered a theatre 
she would have walked the same road in 
life. I wish I had space to tell you of other 
actresses whom I have known: devout, 
pure women, careful housekeepers, faithful 
wives and mothers. 

The wandering life of the player still 
keeps his daily habits apart from other 
men. There is still around him something 
of the mystery which enveloped him in the 
old times. But this sane, keen-eyed genera- 
tion which honored Jefferson and Booth 
begins to understand the warm-hearted 
clan of which they were the chiefs. 

I once heard Mr. Jefferson lecture on 
Hamlet to several hundred clubwomen. 
At the end, to clear up any remaining scraps 
of doubt as to the great Dane, he offered 
to answer such questions as should be put 
to him. One large lady lecturer arose, and 
in a squeaky voice said : 

“IT want to know something about you 
actors. How do you live? When do you 
have breakfast? Do your children go to 
school? Do you ever go to church?” 

Even *‘ Rip”’ was daunted for a moment. 
Then, with twinkling eyes, he gasped out 

Sut—my dear madam we are human 
beings!” 

That is the characteristic word for them 
Whether vicious or good, they are alive, 
generous, full of quick, warm blood. Surely 
of all men the actor is most human! 


The Sentimental Side of the Slums 


ig HE needs of the 
slums, and of those 


who live in them, 
y that only the 
most erving can hope to 
find immediate and sub- 
tantial relief. The need of food, clothes 
and money is always present in the slums, 
visible that the 
attention of philanthropists is easily at- 
tracted by it And so the many million 

are vearly given to the relief of the 


ro chiefly for the mitigation not the 


are so mi 


and alwavs so extremely 


boliti n ot the 
Even 


one dissatis 


most pressing cast 
iperficial investigation will make 
<1 with the equivalent result 
for the sums expended; but it would be 
unjust to ascribe this to sinister causes 
Much money is subscribed unconditionally, 
without requiring an accounting, and, not 
exceptional Cases of dis 
honesty on the part of unimportant newly- 
recruited workers, every dollar contributed 
is } However, the pity 
always spell 


onsidering the 


onestly expended 
is that honesty does not 
competence, ability and intelligence, and, 
through the absence of the 

tra much of the money 

| enthusiastic workers i 


bringing 


re an 


hout 


About four vears ago $15,000 was sul 
scribed to 
restaurant in heart of the slum 
district in New The lease of the 
place had been presented by the owner of 
id did not figure in the ex- 

undertaking was the in- 
plendid old Christian, whos 
forth 
lim on evangelistic 

id still is—a 


rsuasive speaker 


reading-room 


the building : 
penaditures 


th shone 


he was p 
vthing 
work 


it in 
eemed 
stopped 
Ac the 
nsuing 
£2000 at 

required to co 
had been expended wastefully 
With 


the old enthusiast 
} 


mplet original idea 

and without 
his honest 
pleaded for himself and 
agi inuation of dishonesty 
which did not threaten him at all. But it 
was found that all plumbers, carpenters, 


vouchers tears in eves, 


against the I 


By Owen Kildare 


One of Charity’s Neglected Opportunities 


and other tradesmen are not thorough 
Christians, and, also, it was demonstrated 
that strong faith does not always bring 
great physical strength — 1 myself had seen 
three able-bodied men, recent converts from 
an interested mission, carry, with a close 
| to hard work, a board which 
would have been an easy burden for one 
frail man. Of course, the deficit was made 
up, and my good old friend superintended 
the job to the end 

Perhaps the following will further illus- 
trate why we have such workers and such 
results 

A woman, and intelligent, 
had long been in charge of the mission sta- 
tion nearest to my field of individual activ- 
ity. Her great heart had pulsed with the 

about her and her wise head had 
wonders in alleviating it. She had 
worked without and the logical 
reward for such toil —long illness—-did not 
pass her by As her sweet 
young woman, the distant relative of a 
clergymar., came to us from the meadows 
of her country he From the meadows 
to the slums is quite a jump, which, her 
would be minimized by 


resembl: ‘ce 


true, 


strong 


misery 
done 


ceasing, 


successor, a 


yme 


sponsors claimed 
her abundant faith 
Having no other fad or hobby, 1 spend 
my leisure hours with those who were once 
my neighbors and are still my dear friends 
brothers. So 1 was honored by a re- 
quest from the newcomer to codperate with 
her. To coéperate with any one who wants 
to feed clothe house or enlighten my very 
own people comes within my _ purpos¢ 
Unfortunately, codperation in this instance 
was out of the question. We differed in 
opinion and method. As I know and see 
it, theories formulated in the quiet of the 
Puritanical doctrines and di- 
suited to New England 
temperaments, cannot be forced upon the 
complex population of the slums with a 
moment's effort And soon the new mis- 
could walk a whole block without 
having one of the many children in the 
street come running up to her with smiling 
greeting. And that is not as it should be 


and 


homestead, 


dactic dogmas 


sionary 


There were other rea- 
sons, and, ere long, a 
change was requested. 
I had little enough to do 
with the case, yet one in 
authority came to me to 
probe my ‘‘unfriendliness."” As it happens 
that | care more for the fate of the hungry 
soul of one slum child, beating seemingly 
in vain against the incarcerating walls of 
ignorance, indifference and heartlessness, 
than for the convenience of all sweet women 
whose frenzied ardor makes their life pur- 
poses the very essence of selfishness, 1 had 
no difficulty in stating my view of the case 
There was ample corroboration, and the 
indictment could not be evaded. 

**But,”’ said he in authority, summing 
up, ‘‘you can't deny she means well.” 

Not a word did I have to say against that, 
for | knew it to be true. But it still remains 
unproven that the attributes of **meaning 
or of being a Christian, will make up 

and will make good teachers, 
workers or m And, according 
to mv humble logic, where most urgent help 
is needed, the helpers cannot be too highly 
gifted, trained or inspired. 

Comparison between the methods of set- 
tlements and rescue missions will 
that, though the former are constantly pro- 

‘ssing and untiringly introducing new 
features in their different departments, the 
latter are conducted in almost the same way 
as when they were first started. Settle- 
ments make no pretense of catering to the 
sentimental side of the slums. They are em- 
inently practical, and I know young men and 
women —bright, decent and well-behaved 

who went to the settlement kindergar- 
ten as tots, and who owe their intelligent 
respectability to their still maintained con- 
nection with their alma mater. No im- 
proved substitute could be found for these 
settlements for the very good reason that 
they are constantly improving themselves 

3ut, | must repeat, while a sort of sterilized 
kindness is vouchsafed to every child and 
youth under the jurisdiction of the settle- 
ment faculty, the strong sentimental tend- 
ency of the slum character is severely left 
alone, and, perhaps, intentionally left alone 

And—if you will remember that I do not 
speak from your side of the border — it seems 
a pity to me that always the needs and not 
always the wants and natural inclinations 
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NRE toe «RC 


of the lesser 


leaning toward the sentimental is almost 
the strongest, are considered 

Let me quote to you the exact words of 
an old cynic, who is known to every worker 
New York slums and who has fre- 
quently been a recipient of their charity 
I'll tell you the whole thing in a nut 
shell,”’ he replied when I asked him why his 





lot, in spite of the many efforts to ‘‘ reform 
him, was not more satisfactory. ‘ Thess 
people that come down here to help us get 


so many cases like mine that they haver 

got time for anything else but to judge by 
the facts. There hasn’t been a day in the 
last fifteen years when a‘ five-spot’ wouldn't 


have been a good-sized fortune to me. All 
this the ‘good’ people know, and, naturall) 
ey think where I need the most and im- 


mediate help is in my stomach. Now, 
whilst I'm never above accepting a good, 
square meal that I don’t have 


to pay tor, 


there are times when I wish they would 
think me capable of doing something else 
besides eating. But the trouble is that 


hey've got to judge by facts, and what a 

man’s past history is, or what his ‘likings 

might be, can't be considered when there’s 

the fact right before you that he’s in need 

And as they won't feed us all the time we 

always drop back into need, while if they 
! 





would try to rouse us sometimes with the 
ight kind of stuff we might —although | 
iin't saving we would —get, mavbe, differ- 


rthoughts than we now have 


ent and bett 

The Love of Melodrama 
This which | would not want 
to have considered entirely justified, indi- 
ates that quite a number of the seedy ones 
rave other things as much as material help 
I believe I am not absolutely isolated in my 
pinion that the right sort of amusement 
is an important factor in any 
aiming at mental and moral improvement 

The people of the slums are direct in deed 
and word, likes and dislikes, and expect 
direct appeal in their entertainment. Prob- 
lem plays and psychological studies in dra- 
matic form do not ‘‘go"’ with audiences 
from the tenements. Their dramas must 
be strong and decisive in speech and actior 
Phe equivocation of epigrammatic dialogue 
vould be classed as *‘ hot-air talk.” Rigidly 
defined canons must be observed by him 
who would be their playwright. The 

speeches” of the leading actors must be 
short, full of accentuated sentiment, and 
vecompanied by either most forceful ges- 
ture or suitable action. The hero who 
attempt to deliver a‘ speech *"—no 
matter well rhetorically —in 
juiet pose and without his hands fighting 

air would receive exceedingly 
pointed prompting from gallery and or 
‘hestra on how his part should be played 
according to all time-honored traditions 
Great scenic effects are not expected by the 
first-nighters of this sort of drama. At the 
rhird Avenue Family Theatre scenic effects 
are more suggested than depicted, and yet 
the audience at this really typical ‘‘ home 
f the melodrama”’ will never criticise the 
stage-setting, although only too ready to 
comment on the action and language of 
the scen 

| have neither the desire n¢ r the qualifica- 
tion to ix the melodrama’s place in dra- 
matic art, but 1 know that the young and 
old of the tenements take it as their favorite 
form of amusement. The most rip-roaring 
farces or comedies, even though presented 
by an ‘‘all-star cast of comedians,”’ have 
not the drawing power of the most mediocre 
and trashy melodramas. 

Mental activity in the slums is not devel- 
oped very much beyond fixing itself on the 
happenings of the immediate time and 
place. The conversation of social inter- 
course among the women is confined to the 
scandal! of the neighborhood; among the 
men, to district polities or the latest crime. 
rheir sentimentality, saved from becoming 
callous by the lack of opportunity of appli- 
cation, is always ready to explode, but the 
appeal must come from without, because it 
cannot come from within. A mood, an 
atmosphere has to be created, and in this 
the melodrama is the most potent creator 
However, among the older people and those 
who are surfeited with an indulgence in 
melodramatic pleasures the power of staged 
villainy and virtue is superseded by that 
poor substitute for ‘‘folk-song,’”’ the popu- 
lar song. 

Without harmony —save the mark! —no 
ceremonial occasion is possible in the social 
life of the slums. Race or religion have 
little to do with this custom. The general 


statement, 


movement 








how done 


some 








wople, among which their 





supposition that only the Irish of the 
Catholic denomination are given to much 














singing at their festal events is not true 
Irish, German, Italian and even Hebrew 
christenings are celebrated with much 
ful inging, and the tunera { the 
races are aiso conducted to ne ill { 
more sombre music 
| have often wondered wt n the wor 
of reclaiming the human drittwood, tl 
entimentanty Nas not been more trong 
appealed to 
pinion tha ‘ ho can 
nar a il ot sel 
for an existence as crook 
wr outcast is not of sound nd. Most peo- 
pie Of weak mind are exceedingly ‘ 
ental hese and womet vhot 
ght into day for their own purposes, make 
the back rooms of dives 1 ially the legis- 
lati annexes of somes atesman-patriot 
their favorite haunts In most of these 
rooms a plano Is manipulated t some Taller 
troubadour evel or i ne creatures 
is ready to tell tl story of the past ind 
every one vill le abou it; but there ire 
moments when through t! layer of accu 
mulated moral and physical filth a peep at 
their selves is possibl 
Even piano-players have “‘feelings,”’ and 
frequently the master of the keys, in re- 
turn for a little refreshm Vil oblige on 
request | ive sat there ar have 
Set t! Sks of | t and sinfulne 
falling behind irtain of tear l 
iw but a weak, foolish human being 
The ot night, the sor played ! 
request Was one in Which a mother is pray- 
ing in her country home forthe straying one 


While that thought 


vas the leitmotif of the 


lyric, the verses ran to birds, flowers, brool 
and hillsides Espe cially in the chorus the 
hillside was used for rhyming with “* bride 


d the one 
I infatuated 


light’’ and *‘ pride,” ar who had 
made the request seemed to be 

with the hillside refrain and hummed it for 
hours. Alas, contrary to expectations, the 
poor creature’s knowledge of hillside, birds 
and flowers was restricted to sand dunes at 
Island, sparrows in Mulberry Bend 
Park, and the “fresh cut” pinks of the ped- 
lers on the {Bowery. But the common- 


place platitudes of the song seemed to her 


Coney 






the acme of all that was sweet, pure and 
wholesome 

These songs about home a ad mother 
never fail to bring the tears to es of 
ome whom you would capa- 
ble of the gift of veep! these 
periods of accentuated emotion *minds 


and hearts are plastic to the slightest sug- 
gestion for good And this ch: 
at the hearts of the 


be more used than it is 
) 


innel to get 
lost and fallen should 
That the worker 


ot res are aware of this respo 





appeal is shown by 
usage of that old 


Wandering Boy 


the continued 


\ here is My 


stand-by, 





penny represent 
of the slums. For it 
da eand losser 
daar eS lay be pl 
ire are if scarce 
wo imv way to 
ter l was squeezing n i 
hordes of children on the sidewall 





beheld an 


extraordinary ba 


window of a shop whi h did threefold duty 
as stationery, tobacco and candy tore 
pile of multicolored cards had been spoiled 
by fire and W 


away A fe 


ater and were aimost giver 


w minutes later I had twenty- 








five of those cards and twenty- e new 
coined pennies lave a number of a 
quaintances among ‘‘ the kiddies,”’ and, ere 


around m« 


crowd got 


long, the usual 

Without comment I gave each one of my) 
friends his or her choice: brand-new penn) 
or damaged holiday card fter offering 
my tempting wares to twenty-five children 
I found that I had twenty-three pennies and 


only two cards left. 








Yes, I know, the ape ilwa reac! 
for the brightest object, and the cannibal 
jollied into a preparatory state of civiliza 


} 


tion by gay beads and buttons. But, let r 


ask you, in what state do we find the chil- 





dren of the slums? 

\ legacy of ugliness seemed to have been 
unburdened on one little gir! 10 stood in 
the circle around me that day sins ol 


fathers and mothers could easily be traced 
in the repulsive little phiz. Yet 
turned from the pennies to the damaged 
works of art in my other hand and chose a 
pink moonrise, trimmed with blue snow, 
she looked very much like a mere child—a 
child whom anybody could have loved 
Only a few a man who always 


remembers his friends when he is in need 


when she 


days ago 
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me I found him in a regula 


la lodging-hous 





Isua i L notice his eff« ik 
Irot t Is pam ind per as 
wk to th ‘ ih a 
y " t ~) ! 
ed the 1 y | olf " 
encoura but 4 i ’ atifvir 
Vas the cha ‘ { the pi Instead 
of picture prize } . 
« ;opula PVE 
n of the Prod } | 
‘ i A 1 } ™ 
\l } wr { ni . 
tiie ne t mie i t ‘ 
mn slum cor rt y wha 
Jacob ALR ne of 7 7 
Sa if t tt nee ) 
hate the B ‘ ‘ it 
come d n heretor ‘ od helie 
They have their own pe and we're 
or ood 1 experin t Wi ‘ 
i me ther t , l oO 
¢ cer kind od ort . , 
} io pli ( te ‘ ? ye otre 
) Yr ar } or the . a 7 anne 
cu 1 t Det thought | me 
professor college And when we're dead 
they thr on a table and let al 
ae tf t Dea t hey 
i etl to prac t ' d not 
epee omrne a ame r} somali en 
IS, 4 ue ike picture 
ol t sa i l ouch wit} 
ou ou think i ot u for noth 
only beef ste ad x i 
But there is the free ler Bae 
Mu eum ot Art ul 
Oh, cut that out it that out!" he 
interrupted with a mingling of contempt 
nd disgust Whatever the e free in 
the way of art and such ts always so far from 
the lums that a fellow gets broke paving 
carfare to get to it Chen ire, they're free, 
but you just put on my rags and see | 
free-and-easy your admission to one o’ them 
museums would be! It's like trving to get 
intooneo then well churche th All Are 


Welcome on the outside of it And. besids 
what do I know about art | could stand in 


fronto oneotthem maste rpleces fora whole 





day without tur whether it wa i 
chromo or painted ib oul that ain't 
what | want ] ist like to have met! ’ 
ymething il you Kn omett 
that'll take he rourh « M of thin 
There time hen | goto bed a 0) is | 
can, because there no other place to 
hen altellowdon t nt ) 1 her { 
ile camp 
the orst pa DI l ‘ 





some of vou ho have tl vuunding 
A vddle it the I }) ol ‘ ‘ it il , 
rieht it he midet of lif . fe 
1 rt ny ia ct t n l vould 
never fo mM tep ip >t earest r 
fortunate representative i that great 
brotherhood Hea en kno t hie re not 
hard to meet —and if nu not give | 
or make him work, make hi it least, laug?! 
or cry, and let hit KnO tnat uu recoyn ize 


the fact that he 


u. Many a mar ho cannot have hi 











meals brought to him will take the troubk 
of going alter then 

But no; they of the slums are treated like 
beings of another wor Whatever is found 
town”’ to be of there. Ca ff clothing 
scraps of food ‘ ke rticles of all sort 
are ‘ ai 4 int ra etu se 
Perhaps it a wlal et that the T 
are not abi to irt 1 ‘ necessl { le 
I ist be i head tn na T I 
to them in ¢l t Bu 1 the 
many in the ims who ew I 
vou want to lift the objects of char n 
the tate in which charit Is their sole ae 
pendence you cannot send oniy the human 


east-offs of 
for the human 
The most brilliant, the most educated, the 
Christian are none too good for thi 
duty of humanity.” 


uptown” to perform this tas} 


vast-offs of ‘‘downtow: 
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When You Ran Away 


Oh, the noble King of France, 
He had ten thousand men 
He marched them up the hill one day 


And he marched them down again ! 


WOMEHOW, father and mother nour- 
Ss ished a ridiculous notion that ‘‘it was 
WY ood for boysto have some work todo.” 
Father ‘‘had to work when he was a boy,”’ 
and he presented this as an argument to 
your but it was of little 

eight with you, because, privately, you 
bet with yourself that he never had to work 


hard as vou--never! The other fellows 


ipply to Case ; 


lid go ning and everything, while 
oud got to rar the yard! 
would have been an ea matter to 
rhten this burden of toil Any time dur- 
chool you would have been glad to stay 


out 1 » split wood and run errands 
ind rake up! But no, only after school, 
and Saturda and vacation would do, 


might have been made a privilege 


made a hardship, with your father, 


a 
from his security, recollecting what he did 
hen he was a boy and evidently taking 
out or mu 


to-morrow 

concealing sundry mis- 

| the question before mother, 

it she, without thinking, 
and that you might 


Alas 





a family division 
ot to be er trapped ! 





Ask vour father he parried, just as 
su had feared that she ht ; 
so, reluctar ou 80 father. 

Well, Johr he encouraged as you 
ently tood before him Educated 
hrough sireship, he understood perfectly 
hat was coming 

Can | go fishin’ to-morrow 

Why 0 have the ir o rake ou 
! WA ce r i 

But | ike it after school 

The pledge tumbled eagerly out for in- 
pection, and father promptly condemned 
t 

That what Vou sald whe I let ve off 
ist paturda ne miled 


ou faltered 
So it did After you had spent Monday 
Wednesday and Thursday ¢ 


reconnoltering otherwise 





n- 
y and 
m on Friday v« 
t 


er Well was no fault of 


uu had been 





yard was still unraked. Your 
te ad beet ood, but Providence 
t I eri i 
I gue uid better rake and have 
one wit! Then vou can go.’ 














But | sed Snoopie and Fat I'd go 
Fishit by lv It's always best 
rgnt afte i 

You } pbegu! ’ nine 

Tohr 

When fat) i John' n that tone 
with one exclamatior oimt, it indicated 
that yur ¢ vas finally and flatly dis- 
? od Ar sdditional exclamation point 
might’ mean committa for contempt 
Accordingly, unwilling to provoke this, 
ifter sniffling a moment, on the safe side of 
I newspaper, and morosely kicking, re- 
rardic of the paint, at the porch ratlin 
ff 1 wer amming the inoffer e gate 
and quite ripe for any desperate deed that 
‘ i be rea Indadone if necessary 

Che ne iy dawned splendidly. Never 
was a better fishing da never! Never 
could pe inother o good—never!' Yet 
fat he ind mother did not seem to care, and 
ate brenkla a iV a though 
rakir th ard mucn fun for 
a boy as } t 

From in front histled per- 

tent] 

There Pl pie He wants me to go 
you reminded Stil ‘time remained for a 


ol g 13) 
other mildly 





Run out ar won't wait 
surgvested father 
Enveloped ! hame and sorrow. vou 
emerged to the npatient Snoopie, and 


tgo. My father sa 


Snoopie who had fathe and whose 
other washing out t him to an 


By Edwin L. Sabin 


enviable independence of garb and occupa- 
tion-— stared in pity. 

‘* Aw, hang the old yard! 
a daisy day!” 

I can’t,’ you miserably confessed 
Pooh! You bet /’m goin’, though, a 
samee! You're missin’ it.”’ 

And on he passed, whistling, with exag- 
gerated blitheness, a disjointed tune, leav- 
ing you to lean disconsolately over the fence 
and remark him, and then to retire to face 
the flinty tyrants within. 

You plumped into your chair, lowered 
over your plate, recklessly slashed at your 
food, and in other ways endeavored to 
make plain your dissatisfaction with the 
domestic regime But no one appe ared 
to notice. After breakfast father went 
downtown as usual, mother bustled about 
housewifely duties, Maggie, the girl, sang 
about her kitchen tasks and your raking 
of the yard seemed accepted as a 
matter of course 

So, without, while the day waxed finer 
and finer, and the fishing better and better, 
and the birds sang invitingly, and the whole 
world was gay and free, you scratched with 
rake As higher mounted the 
golden sun, higher seethed the bitterness in 
your heart 

You would run away 

This time you would run away. You had 
spared them, previously, but it had been 
mistaken kindness. Evidently they did 
not appreciate a boy. They must be taught 
through experience but they would learn 
their lesson too late Too late would they 
learn that the patience of even a worm has 
its limits; that the downtrodden will turn. 
You were being made a slave of. What 
was vour life, any way, but around of school, 
and piling wood, and raking, and other 
Had you no rights at all? 

You would run away 

Then, then (you trusted 
upon that household the 
gathered together and lonely, 
would say to another 

| wish that Johnny was here 

Yes,’ father would confess, * 
only here, he might go fishing whenever he 
I would be kinder to him.” 

And I mother would quaver I 
understand now. I used to send him after 
and never think how tired he 


Comeon. She's 


the 


to be 





prosaic 


coercion 7 


would come 


when, 
member 


time 


one 


if he were 


chose 


too 


ast-cake 
st be 


And 





ain, his being 


I'd never mind, 
n the kitchen,’ Magyvie, the girl, would sob 
No, indeed! He should have 


and lumps of brown sugar he wanted. 








And 


all the « 


he could track up the floor, too 


Oh, Johnny, Johnny!”’ they would all 


choru Come back and try us once more! 
We'll be so different! 
But you would be far away; perhaps at 


very moment dying, unknown, 

ible, forlorn and forsaken’ dving of starva- 
ion and neglect; and the people who found 
] pit \- 


ives 


miser- 


ou would ash imong themse 
ingly 

Who is he Has he no name 

And the answer would be 

None. He is only a poor little outcast 
riven by from home 

That would be a grand way to dix 
household could know about it. Your eves 
t, while vour heart swelled trium- 


abuse 
if the 


crew we 
as the picture took hold upon vour 


tior 





aroma of fresh cookies floated 
igh the You felt 
that Magyvie would be expecting vou 


When warm cookies were heralded she had 


open kitche n door 


ure 


good reason to ¢ xpect you Conse quently, 
; and for a long 
time you held off with the vague purpose 
of spiting her, or your mother. If only one 
or the other would try to coax youin! But 
neither coaxed. So finally (the aroma at- 
tracting bevond endurance) vou stalked 
noodily in of yourself, and from the fragrant 
secured a handful of the luscious disks 

Even as you did so, you were proudly con- 
cious that another cooky day and the pile 
would await your coming in vain. Very 
likely, after you were gone, the folks would 
not bake cookies any more Or, if they 
did, the dough would be all salty with tears 
Or, maybe 


this morning vou hesitated 


i} 
pile 


as an almost hopeless resort, 
mother would sa 


‘*Maggie, bake cookies to-day, just as we 
used to. Leave the door open, and per- 
chance— who knows?—our Johnny will be 
about, and when he smells them he will 
understand that we are waiting, and re- 
membering.”’ 

‘Yes, ma’am-—-who knows? 
ply Maggie chokingly. 

You, also, choked; 
would be dead —dead! 
week, couldn't you? 

You gulped down the last mouthful of 
warm cooky, and suddenly as you raked 
you waxed brighter. Why die? Why not 
live on, and become famous? Would that 
not be a far better revenge? Then, some 
day would drift to household ken word of a 
new star in the firmament of glory; a name 
would be read —a name resounding through 
the whole world, name of intrepid explorer, 
dashing leader, multi-millionaire, potentate 
over savage peoples, what not! And father 
would say to mother: 

Why—that’s our Johnny!” 

“It certainly is!’ 

And she would call Maggie, and al] would 
discuss the strange tidings. Soon the vil- 
lage would be ringing with your fortunes. 

The household would write to you, of 
course, humbly pleading for one sign of for- 
giveness, for a visit, for a line just 
line. But you would scorn their missives 
ignore their messages. 

Or would it not be finer to heap coals of 
fire upon their heads? 

Twas a difficult matter to decide. 

At any rate, you would run away. 


very 


would re- 


for even then 
You could dic 


you 
Ina 


one 


That 
afternoon should witness you stead- 
fastly plodding onward, face to the West, 
fortune and revenge before, ungrateful 
home behind. When tea was ready Maggie, 
and then mother, would call you, and would 
receive no answer 

Mother would say to father 

‘Why, we can’t find Johnny! 

He'll come,” father would say. 

But you wouldn't They would 
eat supper without you; they would grow 
alarmed; they would ask among the neigh- 
bors; they would search up stairs and down 
and nothing would give them a hint —or 
would it be a subtler stroke to leave a note, 
a tear-stained note, with your last farewell 
scrawled thereon ? 

That was another point to be considered 
However, the truth would dawn upon them 
At first they would refuse to believe it 


come 


They would think 
Oh, he'll be back! You see if he isn't 
But you wouldn't. Night would fall 


there would be calling, weeping, running to 
and fro, and all the time you would be out 
in the dark and dew, at the mercy of robbers 
al d bears and wolves. 
When came the dawn, 
household red-eyed and distraught and 
wildly repentant but no Johnny 
Your desk at school would be empty 
The news of your departure would be spread 
leacher would falter, stop and 
into tears when she reached your 
name in the roll-calls, and as a mark of re 
pect your seat would never be given to 
another It would remain untenanted, 
sacred, an object-lesson to parents 
Possibly the minister would refer to you 
n church; possibly in his sermon. He 
would not mention vour name outright, 
because that would be unnecessary, but he 
would speak in such a manner that the 
allusion should be unmistakable The 
congregation would turn, all, and look ac- 
cusingly at vour folks’ pew—the pew of 


it would tind the 


about 


burst 


shame 

Yes, you would run away 

You were unusually quiet and subdued 
that noon at dinner. ‘Twas the quietness 
of resolve, the deep silence of pity. Here 
was the last meal that you should ever eat 
at this board - and none e yourself knew 
it! That seemed almost a missed oppor- 
tunity If only the household might sus- 
pect, and try to make advances. Then 
vou could coolly rebuff it, deliberately 
freeze it out torture it with shallow denials 
and thus enjoy its fears while forbidding it 
your confidence 

But the meal progressed, and nobody 
seemed curious. That made you mad 


asked father kir dly 





All raked, John ? 





would exclaim mother. 
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“Yes, sir 
You answered him as briefly as was pos 
sible and safe 

“That's good. Do you think he has 
earned a pair of white rabbits, mamma 

White rabbits! 

‘**He has been a very good boy and 
worked hard,’’ assured mother, smiling 
upon you 

‘Well, we'll see hinted father, als« 
smiling 

Gee! White rabbits were a serious met 
ace to your carefully erected structure. You 
felt your outer defenses giving way. Stand 
firm, John close the breach! You have 
resolved, vou know don't be lured |} 
tardy bribes! What are white rabbit 
freedom and revenge 

No, you will not be a traitor to yourss 
Let the white rabbits coms ike other 
overtures they willcome too late There 
be no John -no Johnny -—-no, no, no Johnn: 


here, to give them to! And vou smilk 
ickly fashion and say nothing 

You have before you the afternoon, ar 
our preparations. While, all unconsciou 
of vour sinister designs, the household pro 
ceeds about its routine, you make read 


You will not carry much with you. In fac 

it IS a question whether to leave you 
bureau drawers untouched, or to abstract 
articles enough to sign 


VY vour intention 
Oliver Optics boy when fleeing fron 





the tvrannvy of a cruel stepfather, either left 





wit! their possessions lung over the 
shoulder, tied up in a red bandanna | 
kerchief at the end of astick, or else trundle« 
a trunk away 
With tears (tears flow verv easily) blurt 


a wheelbarrow 


ing vour eves and occasionally dropping 
from the end of vour nos« n your litth 
room vou hast 

In your bandanna handkerchief, laid 
upon the bed, vou place an extra pair of 


stockings and your best necktie, and Ne 





ily overhaul! your belonging 


there doesn't seem much else, in the emer 
rency clothing line to be taken A hov doe 
not require much one outfit of 
can last quite a time, and the raggeder 
you get the sorrier will be the household 

Your pockets already hold your jac 
knife and a jew's-harp and burning-glass 
and thereto vou add a cap-pistol (in vour 
hip pocket, of course, so that wher 
draw it you may draw it wickedly) and a 
fish-line 

Take one last look at the litt 
dear little room, which shall know vou n« 


more Does it hate to see vou vo But ir 
vain it mutely implores. You settle vour 
cap firmly upon your head, and, stifling a 
sob over the pathos of it all ou deseend 


the 





*k the bandanna parcel beneat! 
your jacket Twould be satisfying if the 
household might suspect it. and still not se« 
it. But the happy medium is rather diff 
cult to attain 
As you pass through the hall, mother 
in the sitting-roon 
Where are you going, Johnny 
she hails cheerils 
Nowhere vou falter Just off! 
Well, don't be late to supper We're 
going to have hot biscuit and hone 
siscuit and honey! Thunder! Ever 
thing is conspiring against you 
But never mind Noting, with minute 
care, each familiar object (ah, these inar 
mate acquaintances, they know and _ fer 
bad'), vou proceed into the kitchen, where 
right before Maggie's eyes, you boldly stoc} 


up on two cookies and an apple Tis poor 
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MecUmphrey’s a fellow whe's lengths 
Backed up by 1 t t of 
igues 
And toy 
tinotit 
But he works it rT he is frazzle 
He never will give me my half of a chanes 
Po chip in my own littl, clever romanec 
In the first) pers urhiar ve i 
sit 
li Yended y " 
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excuse for biscuit and honey, but poo 
enough for an outcast 

You press on, out of the house, throug) 
the back gate The deed is done! 
in the alley. Home is behind you 
long year will intervene ere that back gate 


will swing again to vour hand 

















































Then you grow angry, and you stiffer 
vour neck Verv well: the folks need 
care, if they don't want t Perhaps the 
hink that vou're fooling You show 
then ‘ vou ll show ther You'd like 
to show then rt AWA )} { they 
t call after vou, and be ‘ ! 
ind e vou th hance \ ever evel 
{ s vo ne 1d i fhe aarne “ 
esolute re i he al cornet 
ur ar tight d I rT) Wil 
horse at uc Ye 
ish they'd trv 
1 he t i have ‘ 
e blow behind No ‘ 
pac lacker i With the sh I 
n esun sot t 4 ple ‘ 
t ur he 1 and h ‘ 7 
he i ( od-t ore ind or 
table ea t rt e strenuou 4 ° e 
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(Cone 


handles in an average day many times the 
number of items handled by the National 
City, which, measured by total assets, is 
three times as large. Of course, there is a 
large difference in the average size of the 
item. It may be worth mentioning, as 
illustrating the growth of bank deposits 
in the West, that only one bank in New 
York e quals the First of Chicago in its hold- 
ines of de posits of country ni itional banks, 
and none exceeds it. 

A little way below the National City 
stands the Bank of New York, the consti- 
tution of which was drawn up by Alexander 
Hamilton in March, 1784, and which has 
been in successful operation ever since, 
The date is proudly painted on the wall at 
the end of the banking-room, which, with 
its narrow aisle for customers between high, 
white marble counters and its peaceful air, 
has an oddly sacerdotal effect. A tablet 
outside informs you that the cornerstone 
was laid in June, 1797; but if you are hurry- 
ing to see if you can't substitute Steel Pre- 
ferred for Pennsylvania in your collateral, 
perhaps the fact will not strike you 
important Next the Sub-Treasury, and 
at the left hand of the heroic statue oi 
Washington —which, by the way, was put 
there because it is the spot where he took 
the oath as first President and not, as many 
tourists innocently suppose, in order that 
the Father of His Country might enjoy a 
blissful bronze immort: ality in gazing at 
Mr. Morgan the street —stands the 
bald, little marble building of the United 
States Assay Office. This was built for the 
New York branch of the United States 
Bank, and so loomed large to the Wall 
Street of that ancient day, until Andrew 
Jackson happened along and smashed the 
concern, 


as 


across 


In Times of Peril and Panic 


The great strength of the New York banks 
lies in their unity of action. When there 
is trouble they pull together. In the trying 
times brought on by the war of 1812 the 
New York bankers met and took measures 
for their common protection ; and in the 
Civil War they invented a protective device 
which has been intermittently in use ever 
since —notably during the hard times of 
1893-1806. This device is the clearing- 
house loan certificate. New York is the 
final reserve city of the country; but it has 
no Bank of England or Bank of France or 
Imperial Bank of Germany to fall back 
upon. Inapinch the Treasury Department 
at Washington may increase its deposits 
with the banks or pay off some Govern- 
ment bonds before they are due and thus 
release gold to the famished Street But in 
the Civil War, and again in IS93-1S96, 
the Treasury had no gold tospare. So the 
banks, running short of real money, and 
having no means of obtaining that article, 
made themselves money. They 
deposited collateral with a 
committee of their clearing house, and the 
committee loaned them certificates which 
were intrinsically worth whatever the paper 
they were printed on would fetch at the 
ragman’s, but which by common consent 
among the banks were accepted by each 
from the others in payment of clearing- 
house balances 
As noticed before, it takes surprisingly 
little real mor ey to do the business of Wall 
Street. The vast bulk of it is done by bank 
credits, evidenced by checks, drafts and the 
like. In asingle day three or four hundred 
millions of these checks and drafts will be 
to the clearing house After the 
clearings are made-—that is, after each 
bank has been given credit for all the 
checks ~ other banks that it turned in, 
ind has been c po ay with all the checks on 
lf that the other banks turned in —cer- 
tain net balances remain to be paid by the 
banks whose debits exceed their credits 
and to be received by the banks whose 
credits exceed their debits The National 
City sends te the clearing house 
on all other banks to the amount, say, of 
$20,000,000, and all the other banks send 
checks on the National City to the amount 
of $20,100,000. So the National City pays 
in to the clearing house $100,000 in cash, 


some stage 


securities as 


sent 





which is all the real money used in the 
transaction. The balances that are paid 
in real money amount on the average to 


about four and a half per cent. of the clear- 
ings. On May 10, 1901, the checks and 
drafts sent to the clearing house amounted 
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to nearly $600,000,000, but the balances 


paid in money amounted to. only 
$24,000,000, the other $576,000,000 being 
settled by exchanging one credit for 
another. Now, the clearing-house cer- 


tificate eliminates this final cash payment. 
Instead of paying the balance in real money, 
it is paid in the fiat money of the certificate 

Only the small further step of paying the 
wages of the clerks in trading stamps 
would be necessary to reduce banking to 
that perfect state where no actual money 
whatever would be required. As for the 
occasional obstreperous or evil-minded cus- 
tomer who sought to draw out a round lot 
of actual money by presenting his check in 
person at the te ller’ s window, he was smiled 
at and told to call another di ay. Nobody 

could do anything about it, least oi all the 


authorities at Washington, whe are given 
exclusive control of the national banks, 
because to close the banks of New York 


would mean simply shutting up 
the whole country. 

In fact, the clearing-house certificate, in 
spite of its rather raw look, probably was a 
beneficent device that saved the country 
from effects of the panic even more disas- 
_— than those which it experienced. At 

iy rate, it shows the nerve and resource- 
r= ss of the Wail Street banker. 


shop for 





It was twenty-one years ago that the 
elaborate nest of fraud which Ferdinand 
Ward had industriously constructed be- 


hind the dazzling name of General Grant 
came to the ground. The collapse of Grant 
& Ward threw the Street into a panic, and 
two important banks—the Marine and the 
Metropolitan —failed. There have been 
plenty of difficult times since. In 1890, the 
failure of the great English house of Baring 
strained the machinery considerably. Early 
in 1893 Mr. McLeod's Reading deal went to 
yleces, nearly a million shares of the stock 
yeing dumped on the market 
day. <A little later the Cordage Trust 
collapsed like a toy balloon; and the panic 
was fairly started. All through President 
Cleveland’s second administration gold ran 
out of the Treasury as from a sieve and the 
Government ke pt_ borrowing to maintain 
gold payments. The enthusiastic nomina- 


tion of Mr. Bryan at Chicago, July 4, 1896, 
on a free-silver platform, appreciably in- 
creased the gloom and fear. The cycle of 


prosperity that began in 1897 has had its 
difficulties, notably the tremendous 
stock market smash of M: iy 9, 1901, and the 
enormous inflation of the later industrial 
combinations. These combinations were 
floated so readily for a time, and the public 
was so generally optimistic with its money, 
that it looked as though there would be a 
regular industry of setting up rickety- 
legged trust companies to attract deposits 
that would be used in sky-rocket industrial 
promotions. Fortunately there came a 
halt in time. 


too 


And as a matter of fact —it is a big ed 
too —through all the disturbances there ha 
been no really important bank failure in 


WallStreet in twenty years. 
good-naturedly skin one another on bright 
days; but in cloudy weather they stand 
together, and of recent years this solidarity 
has been too formidable for any storm to 
shake. Also, the bankers of the Street find, 
or make, a use, ordinarily, for some hun- 
dreds of millions of the country’s money 
that there is no particular use for at home. 


The Age of Buttons 


RIENTAL people still cling to pins in 
preference to buttons. For the rest of 
the world modern fashions in clothing may 
be said to have been created chiefly by the 


The banks may 


button—just as the sky-scraper building 
was created by the elevator. There were 
buttons, by the way, as early as the four- 
teenth century, worn for ornament, but 
the buttonhole was unknown until long 
afterward, and the eighteenth century 
was half gone before buttons were manu- 


factured In any quantity 

The present epoch might fairly be 
the Age of Buttons. It has been reckoned 
that the people of the United States un- 
button 800,000,000 buttons every night 
when they go to bed, and rebutton the same 
number in the morning. Think how long 
it would take you to unbutton and button 
that number of buttons, and you will 
realize what an important thing is the 
button in the scheme of our civilization. 
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Baby Bullet: The 
Bubble of Destiny 


‘Miss Lockhart,” began Sutphen, ‘I 
have brought you out here to have a very 
confidential talk.’ 

Confidential She looked up at 
him in surprise. The smile on his stror 
homely, pleasant face reassured her 

: Well, go ahead, she said 

It's—it’s Baby Bullet! Sut phe 
made the admission guiltily. ‘* Our fmend 
Miss Schell, is fanatically attached to it 

Hasn't any other thought in her head 


Sutphen sighed rhere are times when 
1 could wring Alphonse’s neck he re 
marked. ‘Of course, any body can see that 


he wants to make a good impression, but 
when he goes on puffing Baby and piling 
] 


lie on lie, | wonder the earth doesn't open 
and swallow him up. The truth is, Miss 
Lockhart—and you won't think I'ma brute 
tos ‘N it, will you?—-but that little car 


rotten 
He was relieved by Essy's acquiescence 


She mournfully agreed that it rotten 
Alphonse and I pulled it all to piece 
this morning,’ Sutphen continued, “and 
after three terrific hours, with the -— of a 
bucket of coal-oil, we managed tog it to 


turn over. It will actually run now, and de 
velop a little power, but Heaven only know 





how long it will manage to keep it up 

It isn’t any good to talk to me about 
Rg said Essy You ought to have it out 
with Miss Schell 

But she’s capable of flari ip and 
throwing the whole thing over 


Then you had better call it off and leave 
to our fate 
| won't do that, whatever happens 


But you can't put in six weeks towin 


Schell ould su t ty t 

She never wo i 

I've bee tur? or ¢ eT everal wa ol 
meeting the trouble We might ar ange 

have Baby stolen 

You forget that we have Mr. Boche 
i nst us, too!” 

Confound him ves! But what about 
inaceident ? Topple it into aditch, or have 


it run into by a steam-roller? 

It would be just like Baby to bust the 
team-roller- and besides, Christine woul 
now in a minute lhen she might tie u 
up for weeks until it was mended aga 

What's the matter with stor 


omew here 


She'd want to be stored with it! N« 
Mr. Sutphen, I hate to s t, because jt 
| too silly for wor but no Baby, nou 
She smiled sadly as she delivered th 


timatum 


And wh qao you care to bother he 
added. If 1 were you I'd whip up Gee 
Whiz and disappear into space 

Sutphen chewed the end of his cigar 
1igmatically Oh, that ut of the q 
tion,”’ he said I'd rather pu Bal 
Bullet than lose you { suppose that 

means towing well, let's tow! 
rhere’s no other way that I car ee 
and even that will need t 





We've settled one great point anywWwa 
Whatever } appens, you and ] are rong te 
see this through and stand in together?’ 

They shook han 

You're splendid the way you stick at 
things,”’ she said approvingh You're 
an awful lot of a man, and I've marked vo 
up ten on my affection gauge.”’ 

I'm going to go higher than that before 
I've done!’ 

Well, don't reak it she returned 

I'm afraid the other fellow did that 

There wasn’t anybody else — I was onl; 
fibbing. I'd have felt mortified not to have 
a broken heart to offset yours, you know! 

Honest ?’ 

Why, you just drove me to it! 

Sutphen did not Sa\ anvthing as he took 
the path back to the inn, but Essy became 
alive to the fact that his cheerfulness had 
suddenly doubled He kept looking down 
at her and smiling She was smiling, t 
and she felt ithin her a wild and unac- 
countable pleasure Phe old garde the 


mbered inn, the grass, the flowers, the 


is on it 











le cy clouds passing Ove rhead all mergee 
wether in an unforgetable picture 

You don't know how hapy \ you v 
wade me,” said Sutphen, quite simp! 
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Oddities and Novelties 
of Every-Day Science 


ABATING THE FLY NUISANCE — KeEro- 
SENE IS THE WEAPON MosT EFFECT- 
IVE FOR THE MERRY MuUSCA DOMESTICA. 


LY-KILLING is a discouraging busi- 

ness, because there always seems to be 
an unlimited supply of the enemy. But 
poison and “‘tanglefoot’’ paper would be 
made unnecessary if only people would 
adopt the simple measures necessary to 
yrevent the breeding of the pests. We are 
bot hered by flies because we choose to be 
thus annoyed; if we liked, we could get rid 
of them altogether. 

Already many stable-owners are doing 
much to abate the nuisance. They have 
learned that a small quantity of kerosene 
used two or three times a week will entirely 
prevent the mone agation of flies, thus mak- 
ing a great difference in the comfort of 
people who dwell in houses near by. An 
expenditure of a few cents a month will 
accomplish the purpose. 

Every stable where proper precautions 
are not taken isa fly-hatchery. Practically 
all of the flies are bred in stables. It is 
amazing that in these days of enlighten- 
ment such a nuisance should be permitted. 
Here is an insect that causes more discom- 
fort to human beings than all others put 
together, and which, in addition, is known 
to be a carrier of typhoid fever and other 
Yet, though easy of prevention, 
its propagation is freely allowed 

Mosquitoes, when they infest large areas, 
are hard to deal with; not so the flies. The 
latter in all probability never go far from 
the stables in which they are bred. From 
little footless maggots they are transformed 
in a few days into the winged shape, and 
the first thing the -y want is water. There 
is nothing so thirsty as a fly; it wants to 
drink all the time. A saucer of poisoned 
water placed in a stable will destroy nearly 
every tly hatched in that place 

But the kerosene method is easiest and 
most effective. A sprinkling two or three 
times a week will do the business, killing 
every larva or pupa with certainty. Some 
day the adoption of such measures in every 
stable, particularly in the cities, will be 
require id and rigidly enforced. Then we 
shall be rid of the plague for good ; epidemics 
of diseases will be less fre «quent ; the screen- 
ing of our houses will be rendered unneces- 
ary, and a specimen of Musca ica 
will be so rare as to be regarded almost as 
a curiosity 


diseases 


dome 


MUMMIED BULLS FROM EGYPT— 
BEASTS THAT MOCKED CENTURIES OF 
AFRICA CRUMBLE IN NEW YORK 


HREE sacred bulls from Egypt, not less 


than 3000 years old, are about to start 
on their last earthly pilgrimage. They are 
mummies—the only ones of their kind 


known to exist-—-and were found in the 
tombs of Dashour, where they had stood for 
many centuries erect upon their feet and 
preserved from decay as carefully as if 
they were kings. At present they are 
stowed in an out-of-the-way corner of the 
seum of the 






mu New York Historical So- 
ciety, but they are to be removed before 
long to the new building of the Society, 
at Seventy-sixth street and Central Park 


West 
In ancient Egypt there was always a 
acred bull, of a breed ke pt specially in the 


temple by the priests, w hie h was at once 
the image and the residence of the soul of 
the god Osiris. When the animai died the 
spirit of the divinity was supposed to mi 
grate to the body of another bull, which 
became in its turn an object of worship, 
while the defunct beast was converted 


into a mummy and placed in a costly tomb 
with much pomp and elaborate funeral 
ceremonies. It seems that only 
three of these holy bulls should ever have 
bee n disc oV ered 
The bulls, found 


strange 


stalled in stone-lined 
chambers, were in an excellent state of 
preservation, and, through artificial eves 
of bluish glass, they looked, as if astonished, 
at the vandals who had ventured to invade 
the sanctity of their burial-place. Exposure 
to the air has caused them to decay to some 
extent, so that they are no longer able to 
stand on their feet, but have been placed 
in a reclining posture. Their bodies are 
wrapped in linen bandages, but their heads, 
including the horns, are exposed to view 
and have quite a lifelike appearance 
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Westervelt bowed But he 
there was another will, which, 
cretion, Was to be brought to life 
Uncle Willoughby’s 


cretion destroved 


answered, 
at my dis- 
upon your 
death, or at my dis- 


Was to be It has been 


brought to lif by me, acting under the 
uggestion of your Uncle Pe Asa Eph 
ston This is t ther w 


He looked upon the two voung people 


before him Phe Vas no wert 
their eves or attitude } efere t ) 
the will 

I state briefly what it is went on the 


lawyer Upon the death of your 
Willoughby, instead of to the 
will gives everything to 
Well,” said Mrs. P. Asa, Jr., in a voice 
in which there was 
citement, ‘that 
Very nice ‘ ’ rr + 
out emphasis 


He had been 


not the least trace of ex- 
ery nice of Uncle Asa 


urned P. Asa, Jr., with- 


watching n inner door 


Suddenly it opened 
Ah,” he exclaimed his is what I've 


been waiting for, and 

\ young woman in a 
entered the room, and in her arms was a 
tiny bundle 

Westervelt turned red 

Dear me,” he said, ‘1 didn't know that 


vou 

“Mr. Westervelt 
mit me to introduce to 
stone the third.’ 

Mrs. Elphinstone smiled we 
Pete,” she said, with the 
tone in her voice 

Westervelt reached his office in a daze 
He sank into his chair, and opened a drawer 
of his desk, and took from it an old type- 
written paper. It wasacopy of the t will, 
that one proven up in Tranquility 

He re ad its first el: aloud All my 
real Wheresoever situ 

and bequeath 


he erection and 


said young Asa, ‘‘ pet 


akly \ ung 


wonderful mot her- 


iuUsé 
and pe rsonal, 

ate it said, I give, devise 

of ciel ye fc ort 


estate 


unto the cit) 


completion of a library as directed in the 

next succeeding clause of this m) 
however, to a life interest of,in and 

to my said estate, real and personal, which 


I hereby give, devise and 
nephew, Peter A 
j age Nee 


bequeath to my 
k Iphir stone, Jr 


i / 

For and during the natural life of my 
brother Willoughby repeated Westervelt 

nd brother Willoughby with one foot in 
the grave. What aman old Peter Asa was! 
He knew knew th at they d worry their 
lives out to save Willoughby — to make | 
live io iene tam happy he knew that the 
habit to them would become life; he knew 
that when Willoughby finally died th 
would be worthy of the complete devise an 
bequest contained in his ‘ 
not before 


.ecoOnd wil 





He stopped for an instant A ventl 
warmth pervaded him, for he had been 
part-author of this scheme 

We knew, Peter Asa and myself,’’ he 
went on, ‘that the time yuld co en 
they would no longer | imp a 
real man and are iw yman, living areal ife 
And I suppose,” he added to himself t 
they never could live a real, ll eu a 
at last, there came to them highne 





Peter Asa Elphinstone the 
life henceforth is Little Pete 
And Westervelt, 
velts of his own, locked up forthe 
\ 


who had little We 


and went back home 
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The Young Man 
in the World 


(Concluded from Pade 


and peace. But that is for the here- 
after. This side of the grave, Christianity 
is a code of conduct. So, peculiarly human 
subjects for your sermons are endless 
subjects of present interest 

Think of the intimate and personal sub- 
jects of Christ's teachings. He spoke of 
prayer and the fulfillment of the law, of 
master and servant and of practical charity, 
of marriage, divorce and the relation of 
children to parents; of manners, serenity 
and battlings; of working and food and 
prophecy; of trade and usury, of sin and 
righteousness, of repentance and salvation 
Yet by means of aif this He made noble the 
daily living of our earthly lives and glo- 
riously triumphant the ending of them 

Speak helpfully, therefore. Remember 
that the great problem with each of us is 
how to live day by day; and that is no easy 
task, say what you will. This human talk- 
ing with human beings is not only con- 
sistent with the preaching of your religion 


it is the preaching of your religion 
Christ came to save sinners—-but how? 
By faith? Yes. By repentance? Yes 
By these and by many other things; but 
b luct also 


1 do not think the ordinary layman cares 
to hear you preach about some new thing 
The common man prefers to hear the old 
truths retold. Indeed there can be nothing 
new in morals. ‘Our task,”’ said a clear- 
headed minister, ‘‘is to state the old truths 
in terms of the present day.” That is ad- 
mirably put In science progress means 
change; in morals progress means stability 
No man can be — to have uttered the 
tinal word in science; but the Master uttered 


the tinal word in morals 

Many people greatly debate whether 
the minister of the Gospel should “mix up 
in polities." There is a protest against 
ministers using their pulpits to express 
views on our civie and national life. I have 
no sy mpathy with such views Of course, 


the preaching of his holy religion is the 
minister's high calling; of course, the spiri- 
tual life, practically applied, should receive 
his exclusive attention. But does not that 
include righteousness in the affairs of our 
popular government? Does it not involve 
uprightness in publie life? 

It seems to me that the Master took a 
considerable part in public affairs. Did He 
not even scourge the money-changers from 
the Tempk j And John Knox, Wesk y 
and other great teachers of the Word pro- 
foundly influenced the political life and 
movements of their time. Savonarola, to 
whom I have so often referred, was a skilled 
politician, though of so high a grade that 
he may be justly called a statesman 

Upon this subject the view of the laymen 
of the country is that, whenever a civic « 
is to be eliminated, it is not only appropri- 
ate, but it is the office of the ministers to 
help eliminate it. Whenever the cause of 
light is struggling with the powers of dark- 
ness, the place of the Christian minister is 
in the ranks. But, on general principles, 
he can do most good by merely preach- 
ing individual righteousness day after day 
without definitely interfering with things 
political And, there is always the 
danger that, if he takes part in many polit- 


too, 


ical agitations, he will become so monoto- 
nous that all his power for good will be 
dissipated 

But, after all is said and done, what the 
millions want from the modern pulpit is 
the fruitful teaching of the Christian relig- 
ion. They want the fundamentals. They 


Their minds 
even more 


want decision 


cony inced, 


s and certainty 
are to be yes, but 
their hearts are to be touched 
rhis is the task that awaits you, young 
man, who, from that spiritual tribune 
called the Pulpit, are to speak to us 
who sit beneath you that Word which is for 
the healing of the nations. How exalted 
beyond understanding is this high place to 
which you are going! What a hearing you 
ll + 


soon 


will have if only you will utter words of 
power and light! Believe me, the world 
with eagerness awaits your message But 


i message in very tri ith 


but roe Me 


be sure it 


a message, 


no, not 


sat 
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DON’T SHOUT! 
‘* The Morley”’ 

sininty beard. A ture Tele- 
phone tor the Ear 


eu ya 







com oO fifty thou 


nois There are but few cases 
of deafness that cannot be benefited 


The Morley Company, 
34 South loth Street 


Have You a Dog? 


Polk Miller's Great 
Book on Dogs 

Sen. Vest’s Eloquent 4 
Tribute to a Dog, A Yellow 
Dog's Love for a oe Keer 


Dept. T, 
Philadelphia 





Sergeant's paatous Dog 
Remedies 
POLK MILLER DRUG CO 
836 Main St., Richmond, Va 








To Gas Engine Operators 






Motsinger Auto-Sparker 
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| SP buti 


oa * MOTSINGER DEVICE MFG. CO 
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210 varieties 





mtop STARK BROS Sault Mo 





WAAAY 
Cinch” 


With this 


KAMPFE BROS, 10 Reade Street, N.Y. (Mfrs. St 


\ Star Interchangeable Razor 


Star Stropping Device 
with Diagonal Strop 


cutfit 
proposition is solved and the inex 
perienced operator becomes expert in 
the art of stropping a razor 
changeable Sets $2 


ir Safety Razor 






the self-shaving 


Inter 
50 and up 
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Dimensions of Binders when Open 





Just to prove to you that Moore’s Modern Methods are better and che aper than any other 
system you ever used for keeping Ledger Ac counts and rec ords of all kinds, we w ill send 
on approval, express prepaid, one of our Special One Dollar Loose Leaf Outfits, with 
your choice of any of the 40 Record Forms listed below. After testing it thoroughly for ten 
days we are confident you will like it much better than any other method, and be glad to 
mail us a dollar in full payment. Should you decide that it is mot worth more to you than 
it costs, send it back at our expense. Thousands of business and professional men ar 
using these outfits, and we have numerous testimonial letters from them stating that our methods 
save time, money and useless work. Check the forms you wish to try, write us today on your 
business stationery, and we will ship the following com lete outht, all charges pre paid, to any 
address in the United States: 


ONE COMPLETE LOOSE LEAF BINDER 
Covered with the finest quality of imported Buckram ; |] 
size 55," high, 82" wide 152" thick; filled with | 
Linen Bond Sheets and Indexes. | listed below), made of a fine quality linen bond pape 

TWENTY-FIVE (28) PLAIN MOVABLE || _ Properly punched to ht binder. 

METAL MARKERS — f or indexing the records || ONE COMPLETE SET TWENTY-FIVE (25) 
by dates, ALPHABETICAL INDEX SHEETS—\ 


without dis eis bing the alphabetical arrange- || 
durable tabs printed on both sides, 


ment. 1] 
LIST OF SPECIAL PRINTED — FURNISHED WITH os OUTFIT: 


rhe “fe J penper Sues ? H al Ruled T ns [Five Colors F A I No. 157 
w. 7c H et if oh No, itt I ‘ t L \ 


TWO HU NDRED (: 200) PRINTED REC ORD 
SHEETS—Size 8" wide by 5" high (your « 
five Ledger Rulings or menation “oS forty ditler ony a 
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Our pores "Moore’s Modern Mothede? 









contains 128 pages of \ able n on ff 
the of I rs Leaf 

\ ting: it illudrate “ 

40 cifferent ms fur iw 

May we se aa it to you mths ? } 

OUR GOODS ARE NOT SOLD BY DEALERS 

JOHN C. MOORE CORPORATION 





, Rochester, N.Y. 


335 Stone 5 





JUST THINK WHAT 


LAQid NERECR 


Will do for the Housekeeper ? 


THAT’S NOT ALL 


FURTHERMORE 


FREE SAMPLE BOTTLE 


BUFFALO SPECIALTY CO. 
374 Ellicott Street. BUFFALO, N.Y. 


A CHILD CAN 
APPLY IT 

















4% Interest 


“ Good Service 


- Cheap To and From 
| | Freight dareanpedh Coast 





(VER 
t . “ Ww \ j arré 
Rates: ments for transpe 
Banking { n CALIFORNIA, ORE( Y 
by Mail a iw ASHI rON r 
: cha cars the a q 
ervice delays For part 


Judson Freight Forwarding Co. 


mCITIZENS SAVINGS 


AND TRUST CO. CLEVELAND oO. 











ASSETS OVER FORTY MILLION DOLLARS | 
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The Man Behind 
the Saw 


ATKINS 
SILVER STEEL 
SAWS 4 
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The Naturo Co., Salem, 
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ou Peerless Wafer Sliced Dried Beef 


Always Ready to Serve 


Libby’s (&::) Food Products\ 


Chicken Loaf Veal Loaf Melrose Pate 
Ham Loaf Lunch Tongues Ox Tongues 
| Cooked Meats Easily Served. 


Your Grocer has them. 


Our booklet, ** Good Things to Eat,’’ sent free on request. Send five 2c stamps for Libby’s Big Atlas of the World. 


Libby, McNeill @ Libby, Chicago 





